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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion- 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5tli  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

THE  CONGO'S  BLOODY  YEARS 

sir:  Re  your  excellent  article,  "The 
Congo — Seven  Bloody  Years"  (October) . 
It  has  needed  telling  for  a  long  time. 

T.  R.  Woodford 
Apulia  Station,  N.Y. 

sir:  In  the  article  on  the  Congo,  a  pho- 
tograph depicted  a  Katanga  native  with 
a  "blowgun."  The  "blowgun"  is,  in  fact, 
a  late  18th  century  British  military  flint- 
lock. These  have  been  reported  in  ex- 
tensive use  by  the  mercenaries  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Congo  insurgence. 

Robert  Odrobina 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

Whatever  the  thing  is,  the  photog- 
rapher's caption  called  it  a  blowgun. 
Doesn't  look  like  one,  though. 


SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  OLYMPIC  BEGGARS 

sir:  I  was  heartened  when  I  read  "A 
Plan  to  Rescue  Our  Olympic  Beggars" 
(September).  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  author  Irving  Jaflee's  plan. 
Our  country's  amateur  sports  are  in  a 
deplorable  financial  state,  and  his  plan 
to  correct  this  is  simple  and  would  not 
hurt  anyone's  pocketbook.  Thank  you 
for  a  very  timely  and  inspiring  article. 

James  Young 
Red  Hill,  Pa. 

A  PHILIPPINE  VIEW 

SIR:  "The  Sorriest  Story  in  "Vietnam" 
(August)  should  serve  notice  to  all  free- 
dom-loving people  on  earth  that  we 
should  take  all  means  and  ways  to  pro- 
tect democracy  everywhere,  anytime, 
regardless  of  the  cost. 

Zacarias  D.  Pachica 
Maramag,  Bukidnon 
The  Philippines 

THE  A.E.F.,  AND  HOW  IT  CAME  TO  BE 

sir:  It  pleased  me  enormously  to  read 
Lynwood  Mark  Rhodes'  story  of  "How 
We  Made  an  Army  Out  of  Nothing  in 
WWl"  (October).  The  article,  on  the 
50th  Anniversary,  brought  back  memo- 


ries. I  am  grateful  to  the  author  and 
you. 

Roy  a.  Westerfifld 
Galesburg,  III. 

sir:  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  Mr. 
Rhodes'  article.  He  has  clearly  described 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  out- 
break of  WWl  and  the  imbeUevable  odds 
that  had  to  be  overcome  to  develop  a 
first-rate  military  power. 

General  Pershing's  role  in  leading  the 
military  with  little  or  no  equipment  or 
weapons  is  indeed  a  feat  that  staggers 
the  imagination. 

Fred  Carlson 
Waukegan,  III. 

sir:  The  early  WWl  training  camps  cer- 
tainly were  muddy.  But  not  muddy 
enough  for  Camp  Dodge  to  slip  all  the 
way  to  Kansas.  I  was  inducted  at  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas,  and  discharged  at 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa — two  events  I  am  not 
likely  to  misplace,  even  after  50  years. 

O.  L.  Brown 
Prairie  Village,  Kan. 

Mr.  Brown  is  correct. 

RESOLVING  A  RESOLUTION 

sir:  In  the  "Summary  of  Resolutions" 
adopted  at  the  National  Convention  in 
Boston,  which  appeared  in  the  Conven- 
tion coverage  in  October,  there  is  one 
that  I  feel  needs  further  explanation.  I 
refer  to  Resolution  408,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: "Seeks  investigation  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  that  solicit  funds 
to  release  alleged  Communist-held  U.S. 
prisoners  of  Korean  War."  What,  ex- 
actly, is  meant  by  "alleged  Communist- 
held  U.S.  prisoners  of  Korean  War"? 

Kenneth  Stephens 
New  York,  N.Y. 

American  Legion  Posts  and  Depart- 
ments have  been  importuned  by  some 
organizations  and  individuals  to  give 
funds  to  help  gain  release  of  purported 
U.S.  prisoners  of  the  Korean  War.  The 
Legion  has  been  informed  by  respon- 
sible Gov't  agencies  that  no  evidence 
exists  that  any  American  is  still  living 
in  Communist  captivity  as  a  result  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  It  warns  against 
fraudulent  claims  by  private  groups 
that  funds  given  to  them  can  help  re- 
lease alleged  P.O.W.'s. 

HISTORIAN  SEEKS  ELBE  RIVER 
CROSSING  INFO 

SIR:  As  a  member  of  the  English  Military 
Historical  Society,  I  am  very  interested 
in  the  close  liaison  work  between  Amer- 
ican and  British  forces  in  the  Western 
European  theatre  of  operations  during 
the  years  1944-1945.  To  complete  my 
study,  I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  contact 
any  veterans  of  the  7th  U.S.  Armored 
Division,  8th  U.S.  Infantry  Division  or 
the  82nd  Airborne  Division  who  came 
into  contact  with  British  liaison  person- 
nel in  May  1945,  after  crossing  the  Ger- 
man Elbe  River. 

John  G.  Slade 
68  Mannheim  81 
Bruchsaler  Str.  94,  Germany 
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THE  ARMS  RACE 

BY  THE  TIME  you  have  finished  reading 
Gerald  Steibel's  "Has  the  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Threat  Ended?"  on  page  12,  one  thing 
should  be  clear  that  hasn't  been  too  clear 
in  all  the  odd  hits  of  news  about  U.S.  de- 
fense that  have  been  coming  out  of  Wash- 
ington for  these  many  months.  They  aren't 
the  separate  stories  that  they  seem.  They 
are  all  tied  to  one  central  fact.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  building  up  its  strategic  military 
strength  at  a  new  and  prodigious  rate. 
What  we  should  do  about  it,  if  anything, 
is  central  to  all  the  piecemeal  news  on 
U.S.  defense  planning. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  VIETNAM 

Wi  HOPE  YOU  will  enjoy  Hugh  Mulli- 
gan's "How  You  Know  It's  Christmas 
in  'Vietnam"  on  page  10.  This  war  has  seen 
only  a  little  of  Mr.  Mulligan's  kind  of 
writing,  which  humanizes  our  GI's  as 
Ernie  Pyle  and  others  did  in  earlier  wars. 
And  if  you'll  read  the  very  next  item  here, 
Helen  Bottel  tells  you  how  anyone  can 
have  a  share  of  Christmas  in  Vietnam. 

CHRISTMAS  MAIL  IN  VIETNAM 

A  <>uest  editorial  l)y  Helen  Bottel,  au- 
thor oj  the  syndicated  newspaper  column 
"Helen  Help  Us." 

SERVICEMEN  in  Vietnam  will  receive  per- 
haps a  million  extra  Christmas  cards 
this  year  because  a  man  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  cares. 

This  same  man  routes  thousands  of 
morale-building  letters  day  in  and  day  out 
into  the  fighting  zones,  via  his  nationally- 
known  Vietnam  Mail  Call.  Though  the 
letter  writers  say  many  things  in  many 
ways,  their  words  add  up  to  one  big  mes- 
sage: "We  don't  know  you  personally,  but 
we  know  you're  laying  your  life  on  the  line 
for  us.  Three  cheers  for  you!" 

E.  Paul  Stewart,  a  WW2  First  Marine 
Division  combat  photographer  and  now 
president  of  the  South  Columbus  Mer- 
chants Association,  is  the  man  behind 
Vietnam  Mail  Call.  In  July  1965,  when 
draft  card  burning  and  peace  demonstra- 
tions captured  the  front  pages,  he  said  to 
himself,  "How  would  I  react  to  this  'anti' 
business  if  I  were  over  there  fighting?" 
Then  he  said  to  his  fellow  club  members, 
"Let's  show  our  servicemen  how  we 
really  feel  about  them!" 

With  the  help  of  families  and  friends, 
they  produced  a  great  sheaf  of  letters, 
sent  them  to  USO's  and  commanding  offi- 
cers for  distribution  among  the  men. 

The  idea  caught  fire.  Soon  newspapers 
everywhere  were  telling  the  story  of  Viet- 
nam Mail  Call.  From  a  trickle  of  re- 
sponse, the  movement  grew  to  national — 
then  worldwide — proportions.  Many  times 
Stewart  now  works  all  through  the  night, 
getting  out  the  mail.  His  Columbus  ad- 
vertising business  often  takes  second  place. 

Along  with  the  letters,  congratulations 
pour  in — from  General  Westmoreland, 
from  Georgia's  Governor  Lester  Maddox, 
from  Congress — but  most  heart-warming 
of  all,  from  the  men  who  receive,  and 
civilians  who  send.  They  report  corre- 
spondences have  begun.  Lasting  friend- 
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ships  are  being  made.  And  a  few  long- 
distance romances  blossom. 

How  does  Vietnam  Mail  Call  work? 

Anyone  wishing  to  write  a  serviceman 
unknown  to  him  may  send  an  unstamped 
letter,  enclosed  in  another  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  Vietnam  Mail  Call,  Box 
3104-A,  Columbus,  Ga.  31903.  A  dime 
or  two  stamps  should  also  be  included  to 
help  with  handling  and  overseas  mailing. 
In  Columbus,  letters  are  boxed  and  air- 
mailed; thus  a  stamp  on  the  inner  envelope 
would  be  wasted. 

Requirements  for  Mail  Call's  Project 
Christmas  Card  are  the  same,  except  that 
( 1 )  Because  of  the  large  response  expected 
only  a  nickel  per  card  is  asked,  and  (2) 
It's  hoped  that  most  of  the  cards  will  be 
in  Columbus  before  Dec.  10.  Stewart  has 
written  over  3,000  letters  to  colleges, 
churches  and  organizations  suggesting  the 
project  as  a  group  endeavor.  Cards  in  bulk 
from  groups  may  be  shipped  parcel  post 
to  the  Columbus  address,  together  with  a 
check  or  stamps  for  overseas  postage. 
Each  card  or  letter  must  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender.  Mail  Call  is 
not  equipped  to  handle  gift  packages. 

Says  Paul  Stewart:  "Those  fine  young 
men  who  will  spend  Christmas  in  the 
sniper-infested  swamps  of  South  Vietnam 
do  not  set  U.S.  policy.  They  get  lonely, 
they  sweat,  they  bleed,  and  many  may  die. 
Seasons  greetings  from  fellow  Americans 
will  lighten  the  burden  they  bear  for  all 
the  free  world." 

This  year  Vietnam  Mail  Call  is  airmail- 
ing Christmas  cards  to  27  hospitals,  10 
USO's,  all  major  units  and  ships  at  sea, 
as  well  as  to  individuals.  Because  of  the 
movement,  thousands  of  men  will  feel  a 
little  closer  to  home.  .  .  .  And  Americans 
will  have  a  chance  to  say,  very  personally, 
"We  care!" 

THE  LEGION  ON  STAMPS 

ANYONE  OUGHT  to  be  charmed  by  Tom 
Mahoney's  fact-packed,  and  sometimes 
wry  article  about  our  commemorative 
postage  stamps  (page  18).  We  saved  for 
this  space  some  odd  comments  about  the 
American  Legion  and  commemorative 
postage  stamps.  Two  stamps,  in  one  set, 


One  of  France's  1927  Legion  stamps. 

have  been  dedicated  to  the  Legion.  France 
issued  them  both,  in  1927,  when  our  Na- 
tional Convention  went  to  Paris  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  America's  entry  into 


WW  I.  One  of  the  French  set  is  shown 
here. 

It  is  now  reasonably  certain  that  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  will  issue  a  stamp  honor- 
ing the  Legion  on  its  50th  anniversary  in 
1969.  Plans  are  well  along,  with  no  road- 
blocks yet.  If  it  is  issued,  that  would  be 
the  first  U.S.  stamp  featuring  the  Legion, 
and  that's  consistent  with  Post  Office  pol- 
icy to  favor  a  50th  or  100th  anniversary, 
or  some  such  in  even  numbers,  before 
honoring  any  particular  group  or  their  ef- 
forts with  a  stamp. 

But  in  a  left-handed  way,  the  Legion 
had  had  some  roundabout  connection 
with  at  least  two  U.S.  stamps  that  we 
know  of.  The  Alaska  Statehood  airmail 
stamp  of  1959  includes  in  its  design  (see 
picture)  the  Big  Dipper  motif  of  the 
Alaskan  State  Flag.  Alaska  adopted  that 


Alaska  stamp  with  Big  Dipper  motif. 

flag  from  the  winning  entry  in  a  school- 
boy competition  sponsored  by  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  Alaska,  back  in  Alaskan 
territorial  days. 

Then  the  1949  airmail  stamp  honoring 
Alexandria,  Va.,  on  its  200th  anniversary 
shows  on  the  right  Alexandria's  old  Gads- 
by's  Tavern,  where  colonial  greats  re- 
laxed (see  picture).  Gadsby's  Tavern  is, 
and  long  has  been,  the  home  of  American 
Legion  Post  24,  of  Virginia.  The  Post 
owns  it,  occupies  it  and  preserves  it  as 


At  right,  home  of  Virginia's  American 
Legion  Post  24. 

a  historic  site.  Our  buddies  in  Post  24, 
some  of  whom  we  know  well,  possibly  feel 
a  bit  smug  about  sneaking  onto  a  U.S. 
stamp  before  the  parent  organization  man- 
aged it.  Considering  their  preservation  of 
the  old  tavern,  we  concede  them  the  right 
to  feel  as  smug  as  they  please. 

And  one  of  these  days  we  plan  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  the  big,  annual  stamp 
collectors'  show  that  is  run  by  Adam  Ple- 
wacki  Post  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  It  is  a  unique 
program  for  a  Legion  Post,  put  on  by  New 
York  State's  biggest.  If  there  are  any  other 
regular,  large  philatelic  shows  put  on  by 
Legion  Posts,  we  haven't  heard  of  them — 
yet.  RBP 
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If  you 
can  find 
abetter 
bourbon 
...buy  it! 

Ancient  Age  - 
America's  Largest 
Selling  6  Year  Old 
Kentucky  Bourbon! 


STRAIGHT  KENTUCKY  BOURBON  WHISKY  •  86  PROOF  •  ©ANCIENT  AGE  DISTILLING  COMPANY.  FRANKFORT.  KY. 


A       •      x  A         I,      i  $P:65  (PRICE  may  vary/ 

Ancient  Age  about  Ofi™  to  state  and  loi 
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r  ACCORDING 
I  LOCAL  TAXES.) 


Television 

and  the 
BIG  CITY  RIOTS 


By  ALLAN  C.  BROWNFELD 

Staff  member,  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Recent  riots  in  our  urban  areas  have  been  blamed  on  pov- 
erty and  discrimination,  on  incitement  by  extremists  and 
on  planned  subversion  by  outsiders.  Yet,  if  outside  influences 
have,  in  fact,  shared  blame  for  riots  in  Newark,  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati and  other  cities,  some  evidence  suggests  that  television 
has  indirectly  fulfilled  such  a  role. 

Toledo's  Mayor  John  W.  Potter  cited  television  coverage  of 
other  riots  as  a  major  cause  of  his  city's  troubles:  "The  De- 
troit situation  had  much  to  do  with  starting  it.  It  was  young 
people  who  felt  they  wanted  to  get  into  the  act.  They  saw  on 
television  how  Detroit  police  just  moni- 
tored without  stopping  looting." 

In  Newark,  Donald  Malafronte,  admin- 
istrative aide  to  Mayor  Hugh  Addonizio, 
said  that  a  key  reason  for  the  riots  was  the 
press  and  television  coverage  which  had 
given  too  much  attention  to  the  militant 
demands  of  black  nationalist  groups,  de- 
mands which,  he  said,  the  city  government 
"did  not  give  weight  to." 

Television's  impact  on  rioting  was  not 
new  in  the  "long,  hot  summer"  of  1967. 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago  charged 
earlier  that,  "In  disturbances  resulting 
from  protest  marches,  the  television  cam- 
eras didn't  seek  the  violence,  the  violence  sought  the  camera." 

An  NBC  television  newsman  has  told  how,  in  Cambridge, 
Maryland,  at  the  time  of  its  original  racial  unrest  several  years 
ago,  the  civil  rights  demonstrators  conferred  with  the  assembled 
broadcast  cameramen  and  moved  their  demonstrations  back 
from  8  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  so  the  cameramen  would  have  time 
to  get  their  film  flown  to  New  York  for  the  11  p.m.  news 
roundups.  Yet  the  public  was  given  the  impression  that  they 
were  seeing  largely  "spontaneous  crowds  of  protestors." 

Does  television  coverage  of  violence,  in  fact,  cause  some 
people  to  react  in  a  violent  way?  Commenting  upon  the  con- 
tagiousness of  televised  appeals  to  violence.  Dr.  Alfred  A. 
Messer,  an  Atlanta  psychiatrist  who  specializes  in  family 
treatment,  stated :  "Who  can  forget  the  scene  on  television  .  . . 
in  which  a  Negro  speaker  in  Detroit  was  haranguing  a  group 
of  young  Negro  adolescents  that  they  must  get  an  education, 
do  better  in  life  than  their  parents,  live  decently,  etc.  In  the 
midst  of  this  harangue,  the  speaker  turned  directly  to  the 
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television  cameras  and  exploded,  'And  if  they  don't  let  you, 
we'll  burn  America  down!'  .  .  .  Seeing  this  scene  on  television, 
the  individual  might  have  one  of  two  reactions.  A  person  in 
sympathy  with  the  rioters  could  be  stirred  to  similar  violence.- 
On  the  other  hand,  a  person  fearful  that  tfie  rioters  would 
injure  him  might  be  influenced  to  obtain  guns  or  other  means 
of  protecting  himself." 

New  York's  Mayor  John  Lindsay  referred  to  the  rioting  as 
a  "fever"  and  said  that  "fever  can  spread  .  . .  there  are  aspects 
of  contagion  here."  Television  may  be  one  of  the  prime  car- 
riers of  the  disease. 

This  has  been  reminiscent  of  the  famed 
Orson  Welles  broadcast  on  Halloween 
weekend,  1938.  At  that  time  a  small  com- 
pany of  radio  actors  broadcast  in  semi- 
news  style  a  dramatized  version  of  H.  G. 
Wells'  fictional  account  of  a  Martian  in- 
vasion of  earth.  Though  clear  announce- 
ments that  the  production  was  purely  fic- 
tional  punctuated  the  program,  many  lis- 
^/  teners  by  some  mental  process  simply 

AT  tuned  qualification  out.  Thousands  literally 

believed  that  a  mysterious  inter-planetary 
cylinder  had  landed  in  New  Jersey,  dis- 
gorging giant  machines  that  soon  were 
wading  across  the  Hudson  River  and  blasting  Manhattan  with 
invincible  death  rays.  Widespread  panic  ensued.  People 
rushed  from  their  homes  in  tears  and  prayed  in  the  streets. 
Several  died  of  heart  attacks.  Hardier  souls  grabbed  shotguns 
and  prepared  to  fight  for  their  lives,  or  fled  to  the  woods  and 
hills. 

If  radio  can  convince  people  the  Martians  are  coming  and 
send  them  into  the  streets  with  shotguns,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  television  broadcasts  of  the  inflammatory  speeches 
of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown  can  convince  people 
that  they  are  being  exploited  by  a  "brutal  colonial  welfare 
system"  and  "mad  dog  president"  and  "white  power  structure" 
and  send  them  into  the  streets  with  firebombs  to  "shoot  these 
honkie  cops"  and  "burn  America  down." 

The  fact  that  such  extremist  leaders  do  desire  violence 
should,  at  this  time,  be  beyond  question.  On  August  29,  1966, 
for  example,  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee held  a  fund-raising  meeting  in  Harlem  that  featured 


How  far  should  television  go 
in  disseminating  the 
preachments  of  the  lawless? 


Stokely  Carmichael  as  the  speaker.  He  attacked  the  United 
States  as  an  aggressor  in  Vietnam  and  then  discussed  the 
1966  riots  in  Cleveland.  He  said  that  in  "Cleveland  they're 
building  stores  with  no  windows.  All  brick.  I  don't  know 
what  they  think  they'll  accomplish.  It  just  means  we  have  to 
move  from  Molotov  cocktails  to  dynamite."  He  added,  "They 
say  we're  stupid  and  don't  do  anybody  any  good  and  we  de- 
serve to  be  called  that,  because  if  we  had  any  sense  we'd  have 
bombed  those  ghettoes  long  ago." 

It  is  spokesmen  such  as  these  who  have  occupied  much  of 
our  prime  viewing  time  in  recent  days.  Whitney  Young,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Urban  League,  criticized  the  stress 
placed  on  extremists  by  television  and  the  press  and  said  that 
"The  press  lacks  sophistication.  They  ought  to  be  covering 
where  Negroes  move  in  and  whites  don't  move  out.  At  CORE'S 
convention  in  Baltimore  there  was  a  tiny  number  of  delegates 
but  almost  twice  as  many  reporters.  At  the  Urban  League 
convention  there  were  1,500  delegates  and  less  than  30  re- 
porters." 

Rep.  Durward  Hall  of  Missouri  said  that  "A  Stokely  Car- 
michael calling  for  insurrection  on  a  street  corner  soap-box 
is  a  curiosity  —  a  hippie  talking  to  a  few  other  hippies.  But  a 
Stokely  Carmichael  talking  face  to  face  to 
millions  of  people  (via  television)  is  im- 
mediately transformed  from  an  oddball  to 
a  national  figure."  Representative  Hall 
suggests  that  the  House-passed  anti-riot 
bill  might  be  applied  to  television  networks 
"which  transmit  'hate  messages'  over  their 
interstate  facilities." 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  about 
psychological  epidemics.  They  have  oc- 
curred throughout  history.  But  the  com- 
bination of  electronic  communication  and 
mass  urbanization  has  loosed  some  new 
dynamics  totally  unprecedented  in  scale 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  news  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  required  a  month  to  travel  from  Philadelphia 
to  Georgia.  In  1960,  however,  70  million  people  watched  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates.  In  addition,  television's  reach  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  printed  media,  for  it  influences 
those  who  either  cannot  or  do  not  read. 

The  world  of  television  news  differs  greatly  from  the  world 
of  the  printed  word.  Henry  Fairlie,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  London  Express,  notes  that  "not  only  is  the  core  of 


television  the  public  and  the  spectacular,  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant sense  in  which  television  has  a  vested  interest  in 
disaster.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  good  story,  both  news- 
papers and  television  prefer  covering  a  major  strike  to  cov- 
ering negotiations  which  prevent  a  strike.  But  what  can  tele- 
vision do  with  negotiations?  .  .  .  Violence  —  movement  —  is 
the  stuff  of  television,  something  it  cannot  help  emphasizing." 
Yet,  "as  television  cameramen  and  reporters  move  into  the 
street  literally  looking  for  trouble,  they  add  an  external  provo- 
cation. The  crowds  begin  to  play  up  to  them.  Television, 
merely  by  its  presence,  helps  to  create  incidents." 

Ed  Haddad,  President  of  the  Radio  and  Television  News 
Association  of  Southern  California,  wrote  in  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  detailing  how  television  newsmen  in  Los 
Angeles  had  actually  incited  crowds  on  Sunset  Strip  by  call- 
ing out,  "C'mon,  let's  have  some  action  —  you're  on  TV 
now  —  C'mon  roll  an  auto  . . ." 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Star,  Crosby  Noyes  pointed  out 
that  ".  .  .  All  of  these  extremist  leaders  are  utterly  dependent 
on  the  publicity  they  receive  from  the  press  and  television. 
The  more  outrageous  their  public  behavior  ...  the  surer  they 
are  of  making  headlines,  followed  up  ...  by  indignant  edi- 
torials and  invitations  to  appear  on  tele- 
vision panel  shows." 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  sug- 
gested that  the  news  media  draw  up  a 
"code  of  emergency  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  reporting  riots  and  incidents  or 
speeches  which  could  spark  disturbances." 

This  idea  met  with  a  negative  response 
from  television  networks.  CBS  President 
Frank  Stanton  said  that  "The  suggestion 
that  a  'code  of  "  emergency  procedure'  is 
the  answer  to  the  coverage  of  thorny  situ- 
ations is  not  new  in  either  our  national 
experience  or  the  history  of  news  media. 
CBS  has  always  objected  to  such  stratagems  because  they 
amount  to  censorship  by  voluntary  agreement  and,  no  less 
importantly,  to  the  abandonment  of  our  individual  responsi- 
bilities as  reporters  and  editors  to  a  consortium  that  will  fur- 
nish an  automatic  yardstick  by  which  uniform  news  judgments 
and  reportorial  procedures  will  be  imposed  upon  all  constit- 
uent publications  and  stations." 

CBS  News  director  Richard  S.  Salant  said  that  "It  is  our 
job  to  follow  the  news,  wherever  it  is  and  whoever  makes  it. 
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CONTINUED  Television  and  the  Big  City  Riots 


We  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of  deciding  that  there 
are  some  people  whom  we  dislike  or  with  whose  views  we 
strongly  disagree  and  then,  for  news  purposes,  pretend  that 
they  do  not  exist." 

William  R.  McAndrew,  president  of  NBC  News,  has  of- 
fered assurances  that  the  networks  are  constantly  on  guard 
against  efforts  by  publicity  seekers  to  use  them,  although  it  is 
often  difficult  to  separate  the  staged  incident  from  the  gen- 
uine. "The  charge  has  been  that  we  helped  cause  these  disturb- 
ances," McAndrew  said  in  an  interview.  "No  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  relate  the  fact  that  we  covered  a  riot  to  the  out- 
break of  any  other  disturbance  elsewhere.  We  do  know  some 
demonstrations  in  the  South  were  deliberately  staged  in  time 
for  film  to  catch  the  planes  north  to  make  the  nationwide  eve- 
ning programs.  But  the  same  kind  of  thing  applies  to  news- 
papers." 

Not  all  journalists  share  the  views  expressed  by  television 
news  executives.  Concerning  journalism's  ethical  role,  Eugene 
Methvin,  a  member  of  the  national  board  of  Sigma  Deha  Chi, 
the  professional  journalistic  society,  points  out  that  "Ameri- 
can journalism  has  a  great  tradition  that  the  newsman's  role 
is  to  'report  the  news  without  fear  or  favor.'  But  interpreted 
too  simply  this  injunction  might  lead  to  some  evil  results  in 
today's  complex  world  ...  Do  the  media  have  a  positive 
peace-keeping  role?  A  duty  to  help  preserve  parliamentary 
due  process  and  a  climate  of  democratic  decorum  essential  to 
compromise  and  settlement  of  conflict?"  Mr.  Methvin's  an- 
swer is  "yes." 

Also  affirmative  is  a  code  of  ethics  for  newsmen  prepared 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Harwood,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Telecommunications  at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  Dr.  Theodore  Kruglack, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

This  code  calls  for  avoiding 
an  emphasis  on  stories  on 
public  tensions  while  they  are 
developing.  It  urges  great  care 
by  crews  at  the  site  of  public 
disorders.  It  urges  reporters  to 
avoid  interviews  with  obvious 
"inciters"  as  well  as  scare  bul- 
letins and  headlines.  This  code 
was  adopted  by  the  Radio  and 
Television  News  Association 
of  Southern  California  and  by 
many  stations  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

Examples  of  self-restraint  and  responsibility  by  television 
networks  are  frequent.  In  Milwaukee,  when  CORE  leader 
Cecil  Brown,  Jr.,  called  a  press  conference  during  which  he 
spread  a  false  rumor  that  an  innocent  Negro  had  been  shot  to 
death  by  the  police,  the  stations  covered  the  speech  but  did 
not  run  it.  "All  that  screaming  is  a  lot  more  provocative  than 
just  quoting  someone,"  says  Carl  Zimmerman,  news  director 
of  WITI-TV.  In  New  York,  the  stations  balanced  shots  of 
East  Harlem  rioting  with  interviews  with  Puerto  Rican  mod- 
erates and  Spanish-speaking  police. 

The  fact  remains  that  these  cases  represent  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  Discussing  coverage  by  television  in  Newark, 
Police  Director  Dominick  A.  Spina  said,  "Television  seems  to 
have  the  knack  of  picking  people  off  the  street  who  are  the 
most  volatile  and  leading  them  into  making  the  most  violent 
kind  of  statements." 

Newark,  N.  J.,  mayoralty  aide  Donald  Malafronte  said 
that  in  the  Newark  riots  last  summer,  television  cameras 
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"picked  on  every  black  face  who  proclaimed  himself  a  leader. 
Casuals  who  had  never  raised  a  voice  in  community  affairs  all 
of  a  sudden  were  spokesmen  on  television." 

Events  were  similar  in  Plainfield,  N.J.  Here,  Mayor  George 
F.  Hetfield  said  that  "they  gave  the  impression  that  the  whole 
town  was  going  up  in  flames.  Soon  we  had  busloads  of  people 
coming  in  from  Philadelphia  and  Newark  who  were  profes- 
sional manipulators." 

In  many  respects  we  have 
entered  a  new  technological 
age  in  which,  as  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan  has  instructed  us,  elec- 
tronic media  are  replacing  the 
printed  word.  James  Bumham 
goes  so  far  as  to  see  TV 
serving  as  a  free  tool  for  Com- 
munist aims.  "This  summer's 
riot  sequence  shows  spectacu- 
larly how  television  has  be- 
come the  revolution's  collec- 
tive organizer  —  provided  for 
free  by  the  'imperialist  enemy.' 
There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  an  elaborate,  disciplined,  far- 
flung  apparatus.  Instead,  intelligence,  communication,  guid- 
ance, example  and  directive  are  given  through  the  TV  net. 
Following  the  pioneering  breakthrough  made  by  . .  .  Martin 
Luther  King  in  the  Selma  March,  the  young  Black  Power  rev- 
olutionists are  rapidly  learning  how  to  exploit  TV's  revolu- 
tionary potential  as  organizer  and  agitator." 

There  is  something  very  wrong  with  news  coverage  which 
makes  the  average  American  aware  of  a  Rap  Brown  and  not 
of  a  Whitney  Young.  It  creates  two  wrong  impressions.  One 
is  that  men  such  as  Brown  are  truly  Negro  leaders  and  that 
responsible  spokesmen  do  not  exist.  The  other  is  the  one  fos- 
tered among  Negroes  that  the  white  community  views  such 
extremists  as  being  true  representatives. 

Hearst  and  Pulitzer  may  have  created  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  out  of  their  headline  hunting  competition.  We  can- 
not afford  such  a  sacrifice  to  a  similar  headline  hunting  cru- 
sade by  modern  television.  The  stakes  are  much  too  high. 

Society  has  a  larger  stake  in  TV  than  it  has  in  the  press.  The 
airwaves  belong  to  the  people,  while  TV  in  private  hands  has 
demonstrated  that  it  has  greater,  and  very  different,  impact 
than  the  printed  word.  A  whole  body  of  law  and  custom  sur- 
rounds the  printed  word,  based  on  long  experience  with  its 
own  nature.  As  a  different  medium  TV  requires  its  own  law 
and  custom,  based  on  its  own  nature,  without  conceding  it 
either  the  rights  and  privileges  or  the  restrictions  and  taboos 
of  the  press. 

It  is  past  time  to  get  the  debate  going  that  will  bring  to  TV 
controls  based  on  its  own  peculiarities,  that  balance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  industry  with  the  interests  of  society. 


AWorld  War  I  hero  shows  its  medals. 


US  Army  Photograpli 


Handsomely  deco- 
rated to  commemorate 
the  50th  Anniversary 
of  America's  partici- 
pation in  World  War 
I,  this  Colt  .45  relives 
past  glories,  from  the 
cratered  ridges  of 
Chateau-Thierry  to 
the  forests  at  Meuse- 


Argonne. 

First  of  a  series  of  four  guns,  each  named  for  a  signi- 
ficant Yank  A.E.F.  engagement,  the  Colt  .45  recreated 
above  as  the  "Chateau-Thierry"  saw  action  in  France 
with  the  Seventh  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  Third  Divi- 
sion of  Army  Regulars.  The  day  was  June  i,  1918. 
Mists  rose  over  the  Marne  as  the  Germans  stormed  the 
quiet  little  village.  Repeated  attempts  by  the  German 
forces  to  cross  the  river  that  divides  Chateau-Thierry 
met  furious  resistance  from  200  Yanks,  commanded  by 
Major  James  G.  Taylor. 

For  thirty  continuous  hours,  muddy,  exhausted 
doughboys  of  the  Seventh  blazed  away,  finally  blunting 


the  enemy  attack.  Their  valiant  defense  denied  a  tough, 
battle-hardened  German  army  access  to  the  vital  roads 
to  Paris,  just  fifty  miles  away.  The  heroic  defense  put 
up  by  the  Third  Division  led  more  than  one  historian 
to  agree,  "Their  timely  intervention  .  .  .  contributed 
decisively  to  stemming  the  German  tide." 

Four  Colt  .45  issues,  commemorating  actions  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  Belleau  Wood,  Marne  River  (2nd 
Battle)  and  Meuse-Argonne,  each  with  an  appropriate 
battle  engraving  on  the  slide  and  inset  battle  bar  on  the 
grip,  will  be  produced.  All  models  will  be  display- 
packaged  in  a  glass-fronted,  W.W.I  khaki-colored  wood 
showcase  with  battle  map  and  capsule  history  of  the 
action.  Available  individually  or  in  matched  numbered 
sets,  $200  each.  At  your  Colt's  Registered  Dealer. 

Special  Ofi^er  —  Colt  .45  tie  tack  —  $1.50  value,  yours 
for  only  25^!  Send  coin  to  Colt's  Firearms  Division, 
Department  50,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06102. 


Colt  Industries  f^fi  colt's  Firearms  Division 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A.  06102 


HOW  YOU  KNOW  IT'S 

CHRISTMAS 
IN  VIETNAM 

BY  HUGH  A.  MULLIGAN 

Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  of  Forest  Hills,  Queens,  N.Y.,  wrote  the  following  be- 
tween tours  of  duty  as  an  Associated  Press  Correspondent  in  Vietnam. 


YOU  know  it's  Christmas  in  Viet- 
nam: 
'  When  there's  artificial  snow 
sprayed  about  the  machine  gun  bunker, 
tinsel  hanging  from  the  tents  and  a  rub- 
ber tree  masquerading  as  Old  Tannen- 
baum  in  front  of  the  company  CP. 
(command  post.) 

When  the  boys  down  at  the  beer  tent 
wrap  their  tonsils  around  "I'm  Dreaming 
of  a  White  Christmas,"  instead  of  "King 
of  the  Road,"  and  get  a  little  choked  up 
on  the  chorus. 

When  the  top  kick  grins  idiotically  into 
a  latrine  mirror,  pasting  on  a  set  of  Santa 
Claus  whiskers  jfashioned  from  surgical 
cotton  and  trying  to  get  the  parade 
ground  gruffness  out  of  his  booming 
"Ho-ho-ho's." 

When  no  one  shows  up  for  sick  call. 


but  the  line  for  Confession  outside  the 
Catholic  chaplain's  tent  stretches  clear 
around  the  mess  hall. 

When  the  Protestant  chaplain's  field 
organ  breaks  down  where  it's  needed 
most  in  Handel's  Alleluia  chorus,  but  the 
guys  in  the  sandbag  pews  swear  they 
never  heard  it  sung  better. 

You  know  it's  Christmas  in  Vietnam: 

When  the  PX  tent  stays  open  for  an 
extra  hour,  and  the  corporal's  pushing 
vintage  champagne  and  brandied  fruit- 
cake, instead  of  Malaysian  beer  and 
soggy  cheese  snacks. 

When  the  uneasy  Christmas  truce 
leaves  Saigon's  huge  Tan  Son  Nhut  air- 
port so  quiet  you  can  hear  a  dog  barking 
on  the  far  side  of  the  runway. 

When  the  jarhead  on  perimeter  guard 
near  the  DMZ  looks  out  from  his  mortar 
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pit  at  the  star-silvered  hills  of  Laos  and 
thinks  of  starlight  on  the  hills  of  Jordan 
two  millenniums  ago. 

When  the  Phantom  pilots  who  bomb 
the  North  spend  the  day  pulling  the  han- 
dles on  the  slot  machines  at  the  DaNang 
Open  Officers  Mess,  instead  of  pulling 
G"s  over  the  Mu  Gia  pass. 

When  the  mess  sergeant  gets  up  with  a 
smile  at  2  A.M.  to  baste  his  turkeys  in 
the  tiny  field  oven  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  outfit  came  over,  replaces  his 
steel  pot  with  a  white  chefs  hat. 

You  know  it's  Christmas  in  Vietnam: 

When  the  bulletin  board  groans  under 
a  holiday  message  from  the  old  man  that 
is  ten  times  longer  than  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
and  is  tenderly  signed:  "Merry  Christ- 
mas, By  Order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Hannibal 
Hardrox,  Commanding." 

When  the  morning's  first  convoy 
winds  down  to  the  orphanage  with 
enough  toys  and  candy  to  stock  a  sub- 
urban department  store,  and  the  kids 
swarm  aboard  the  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  for  a  ride  around  the 
perimeter. 

When  the  toughest  guy  in  the  outfit 
sneaks  back  to  his  tent  for  the  16th  time 
to  listen  to  the  tape  recording  his  wife 
sent  him  of  the  kids  murdering  "Rudolph, 
The  Red-nosed  Reindeer." 

When  the  fourth  grade  English  class 
from  the  local  grammar  school  comes 
a'carolling  in  the  compound  and  even 
the  artillerj'men  plug  up  their  ears  at  the 
sing-song  caterwauling  of  "O  Riddle 


Town  of  Bed-lam,  How  Steer  we  See 
Thee  Rye." 

When  the  momma-san  from  the  com- 
bination laundry,  snack  bar  and  car 
wash  down  in  the  village  totes  in  a  big 
tray  of  fresh  pineapple  on  her  head  and 
refuses  to  take  so  much  as  a  pack  of  cig- 
arettes in  return. 

You  know  it's  Christmas  in  Vietnam: 
When  there  are  more  Christmas  pack- 
ages than  ammo  boxes  in  the  squad  tent, 
and  some  sentimentalist  has  hung  an 
enormous  wreath  on  the  long  barrel  of 
the  175  mm.  howitzer. 

When  the  sweet  silver  of  "Silent  Night" 
rises  from  the  decks  of  a  destroyer  out  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  instead  of  the  thun- 
der of  five-inch  guns. 

When  the  Green  Berets  in  the  lonely 
A-camps  far  out  on  the  borders  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  look  up  in  the  sky  and 
behold  frozen  turkeys  and  cases  of  beer 
fluttering  to  earth  on  cargo  parachutes. 

When  the  pretty  nurse  in  the  Quonset 
hut  ward  at  the  surgical  hospital  smiles 
her  bravest  smile  and  tries  to  pretend 
that  the  dying  kid  whose  hand  she's  hold- 
ing really  will  see  another  Christmas. 

When  in  spite  of  all  the  mess  sergeant's 
miracles  and  the  supply  sergeant's  deco- 
rations, you  steal  away  from  the  guys 
singing  around  the  piano  and  wander 
alone  among  the  darkened  tents,  wonder- 
ing what  she's  doing  now  and  if  the  kids 
have  seen  their  presents  and  if  it'll  all  be 
over  some  day. 

Then  it's  Christmas  in  Vietnam. 


THE  AMERI 


HAS  THE  Soviet 
Military  Threat 

Ended? 

How  does  the  great  Soviet  arms  buildup  tally  with  arguments  that  Russian 
military  threats  to  us  have  ended?  America  needs  the  right  answer,  but  fast. 


OLD  Mother  Russia's  famous  off- 
spring, Soviet  Communism,  cele- 
brated its  fiftieth  birthday  this 
fall.  Much  has  changed  since  the  brawl- 
ing infant  was  born  in  1917.  But  now  as 
then,  its  world  neighbors  are  still  quar- 
reling among  themselves  over  whether 
to  pet  it  or  swat  it. 

In  the  United  States,  the  "petters"  are 
arguing  that  Soviet  Communism  is  really 
trying  to  settle  down  to  middle-aged  re- 
spectability— if  only  we  will  let  it.  They 
say  a  new  breed  of  men  has  taken  over 
in  Russia.  Bathrooms  and  small  cars  for 
their  people  are  their  hobby,  not  world 
communization.  If  the  Soviets  talk  tough 
or  act  tough,  that  is  fear,  not  lust.  Trust 
them  and  they  will  behave  decendy. 

America's  "swatters"  call  that  hog- 
wash  and  worse.  The  Red  giant  is  just 
getting  ready  to  fight,  they  say.  Middle- 
aged?  There  is  no  such  thing  for  him. 
He  is  bigger,  faster  and  slicker  than  ever. 
And  he  now  has  powers  that  the  half 
starved  revolutionaries  who  were  his  god- 
fathers never  dreamed  were  possible. 
Trust  him  and  he'll  crush  you  the  min- 
ute he  gets  a  chance. 

The  argument  is  as  old  as  Communism 
itself.  For  most  other  nations  it  is  a  kind 
of  parlor  game;  but  not  for  the  United 
States.  In  1 967,  something  new  was  added 
which  says  that  the  argument  here  has 
to  be  ended  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
soon.  The  Soviets  are  fast  building  up 
their  weaponry.  Their  present  chiefs 

•The  Soviets  are  expanding  their  attack  and 
defensive  power.  Some  say  that's  "good." 
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By  GERALD  L.  STEIBEL 

have  unmistakably  decided  to  make  the 
next  50  years  different  from  the  first  50 
by  erasing  the  one  fact  of  life  that  has 
hung  over  their  world  outlook  from  the 
start— their  strategic  military  inferiority 
to  the  United  States. 

Just  when  they  made  that  decision,  or 
why,  isn't  known.  Our  American  "pet- 
ters" say  it  is  all  to  the  good.  Military 


William  Kintner,  whose  new  book,  "Peace 
and  the  Strategy  Conflict,"  sees  danger 
in  our  present  and  proposed  attitudes. 

equality  will  help  tame  the  Reds  by  re- 
moving their  fears.  The  "swatters"  say 
it  is  bad.  Military  equality  will  whet  their 
appetite  for  conquest.  But  both  sides 
agree  on  the  main  fact.  The  Soviets  are 
arming  to  the  teeth,  and  when  they're 
through  the  whole  world  power  picture 


will  be  a  brand  new  one  if  we  don't  re- 
spond in  kind. 

Last  June,  the  smouldering  dispute 
over  our  posture  toward  Russia  broke 
into  public  flame.  A  blue-ribbon  panel 
of  16  retired  two-star,  three-star,  and 
four-star  generals  and  admirals,  plus  two 
distinguished  civilian  experts,  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  the  USSR  is 
rushing  ahead  full  tilt  in  every  arm  of 
military  strategy,  while  the  United  States 
is  slowing  to  a  crawl  in  some  areas  and 
to  a  full  stop  in  others. 

The  panel — actually  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  American  Security 
Council,  a  private  organization  con- 
cerned with  security  affairs — presented 
a  string  of  facts  gathered  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  entirely  from  non-classified 
sources: 

The  USSR  is  expanding  its  intercon- 
tinental missile  force  (ICBM's)  in  num- 
bers and  in  nuclear  wallop  per  missile. 
The  U.S.  missile  arsenal  is  to  be  cut  a 
bit  and  then  kept  stable.  Our  present 
3-to-l  advantage  in  numbers  will  melt 
away  into  a  1-to-l  equality  in  numbers. 
And,  since  the  Soviet  missiles  have  more 
powerful  warheads  (some  go  up  to  100 
million  tons  of  TNT  punch,  while  ours 
carry  one  or  two  million  tons  at  the 
most),  by  the  1970's  their  overall  de- 
structive power  will  be  ten  times  ours. 

The  750  shorter-range  missiles 
(IRBM/MRBM's)  now  trained  on  West- 
ern Europe  will  still  be  there.  The  Ameri- 
can Thor  and  Jupiter  counterparts  were 
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Has  the  Soviet  Military  Threat  Ended? 


pulled  out  of  Italy  and  Turkey  after  the 
Cuban  crisis  in  1962.  They  will  not  be  re- 
placed. 

American  submarine-launched  Polaris 
missiles  (SLM's)  will  be  in  place  in  Euro- 
pean waters.  But  they  have  a  double  duty 
to  perform  against  both  Soviet  long-range 
and  shorter-range  missiles  and  may  be 
inadequate.  There  will  be  656  of  them, 


who  are  alarmed.  Early  in  1967,  when 
the  facts  were  beginning  to  become 
widely  known,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  told  Congress  that  his  Depart- 
ment was  fielding  forces  for  the  coming 
years  that  could  inflict  damage  on  the 
Reds  which  they  would  find  unaccepta- 
ble— even  after  they  had  struck  first. 
That,  and  not  how  many  Soviet  missiles 


tions  threw  the  whole  matter  into  tur- 
moil. He  said  the  defense  was  being  put 
up  against  the  threat  of  Chinese  nuclear 
attack,  which  would  be  substantial 
around  1971,  when  our  ABM  would  be 
in  place.  As  for  a  $40  billion  "heavy" 
system  to  ward  off  the  Soviet  missiles, 
McNamara  said  he  had  no  intention  of 
asking  Congress  to  OK  that.  Any  ABM 
would  be  useless  against  that  kind  of 
threat,  and  he  was  sticking  with  his  old 
judgment  that  the  U.S.  "Second  Strike" 
offense  was  the  only  thing  that  would 


SOME  PROPONENTS  OF  INCREASED  AMERICAN  STRENGTH. 


Admiral  Arleigh  Burke 
(USN,  Ret.) 


Frank  R.  Barnett,  Pres. 
Nat'l  Strategy  Info.  Cntr. 


Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt 
(R-  S.  Dak.) 


Sen.  John  Stennis 
(D-Miss.) 


Stefan  T.  Possony 
Hoover  Institution. 


only  half  of  which  will  be  on  station  at 
any  one  time.  They  may  be  outmoded 
if  a  newer  and  more  powerful  successor 
isn't  worked  up  and  installed. 

The  Soviets  are  keeping  their  manned 
bombing-plane  fleet,  while  American 
B-52  and  B-58  heavies  will  be  scrapped 
as  they  wear  out.  Only  the  much  smaller 
movable-wing  TFX  will  replace  them. 

The  USSR  is  going  ahead  with  a  sys- 
tem of  missiles  that  knock  other  missiles 
down  (ABM's,  or  anti-ballistic-missile 
missiles).  The  United  States  has  only 
thought  about  a  missile-against-missile 
defense,  and  that  on  a  limited  scale 
(about  20%  of  a  full  system).  We  base 
our  missile  defense  on  the  psychology  of 
"Second  Strike  Deterrence" — that  is, 
persuading  the  Soviets  that  if  they  hit 
first  we'll  hit  back,  but  hard,  with  what 
we  have  left. 

The  Reds  are  developing  an  armed 
space  ship.  Technically  they  are  sticking 
to  the  letter  of  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution of  November  1963,  which  forbids 
launching  such  a  vehicle.  But  they  are 
bragging  about  building  one,  and  since 
they  won't  let  anyone  inspect  what  they 
are  doing,  no  one  knows  whether  or 
when  they  may  decide  to  send  it  up.  The 
United  States  is  planning  a  "Manned  Or- 
biting Laboratory"  (MOL)  for  some 
time  in  the  next  year  or  two,  but  is  stay- 
ing away  from  any  hint  that  it  has  mili- 
tary purposes. 

In  the  argument  over  our  response  to 
the  Red  buildup,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment officially  took  a  position  that  is 
somewhere  between  that  of  Americans 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  facts  and  those 
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or  ships  or  planes  there  are,  or  how  much 
destruction  they  can  carry,  was  to  him 
the  nub  of  the  matter.  Any  further  arms 
race  would  be  too  costly  and  too  futile 
for  us  to  get  into.  That  was  still  our  offi- 
cial answer  when  the  American  Security 
Council's  report  came  out. 

Then,  as  though  to  underUne  what  the 
report  had  said,  the  news  broke  in  Sep- 
tember that  the  USSR  had  put  together 
a  missile  that  would  release  five  to  ten 
separate  warheads  over  its  target  and 
guide  them  to  different  cities.  But  the 
Defense  Department  said  it  not  only 
knew  all  about  that,  but  was  far  ahead 
of  Russia  with  its  own  model.  Then,  this 
October,  the  Soviet  Union  added  2.4  bil- 
lion dollars  to  its  military  budget,  for  an 
all-time  high. 

As  the  New  York  Times  remarked  in 
reporting  the  multi-target  missile  story, 
".  .  .  the  strategic  balance  of  power  .  .  . 
is  about  to  be  thrown  into  confusion." 
The  Times  was  right.  First  there  was  a 
new  cry  of  alarm.  Rhode  Island  Sen. 
John  O.  Pastore,  by  no  means  a  "swat- 
ter" of  Reds,  demanded  to  know  what 
this  country  was  doing  to  defend  itself 
against  the  new  threat.  He  vowed  to  do 
everything  he  could  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  start  building  an  American  anti- 
missile system. 

A  week  later,  on  September  18,  1967, 
Secretary  McNamara  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  build  an  anti- 
missile system,  a  "thin"  one  that  would 
cover  the  key  U.S.  areas  only.  It  would 
cost  about  $5  billion — one  eighth  the 
cost  of  a  "heavy"  system  that  would 
cover  the  whole  country.  His  explana- 
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discourage   major  Soviet  adventures. 

That  explanation  did  not  have  to  be 
shot  full  of  holes.  It  leaked  all  over.  The 
Chinese  threat  is,  by  the  government's 
own  say-so,  several  years  away  from  ma- 
turing, while  the  Soviet  threat  is  huge 
and  full  right  now.  Why  is  a  nuclear  dag- 
ger more  dangerous  in  one  Red's  hand 


MISSILE  CAPABILITIES-U.S.  vs.  U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R.  U.S 


U.S.S.R. 


Estimates  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  missiles 
in  number  of  missiles  today  and  1970. 


than  another's?  And  why  isn't  the  U.S. 
"Second  Strike"  force  the  same  deterrent 
to  Peking  that  it  is  to  Moscow?  If  Wash- 
ington was  saying  "China"  when  it  really 
meant  Moscow,  but  did  not  want  to  of- 
fend the  Soviets,  why  was  it  not  going  in 
for  the  heavy  system  "against  China?" 
And  if  it  was  finally  beginning  to  think 
in  "defense"  terms,  and  no  longer  exclu- 
sively in  "offense"  ones,  why  the  switch? 
Was  it  starting  to  change  its  estimate  of 
Soviet  intentions?  Or,  as  the  Times 
charged,  was  it  merely  doing  something 


more  it  was  clear  that  all  the  parties  in 
it  were  talking  past  one  another.  What 
was  needed  was  not  additional  informa- 
tion, but  some  way  of  thinking  about  all 
that  we  already  had. 

Big  decisions  were  in  the  making — not 
only  on  missiles  and  bombers,  but  on  all 
relations  with  the  Reds.  A  treaty  binding 
both  powers  not  to  give  nuclear  weapons 
to  other  nations  was  being  written.  The 
Administration  wanted  to  give  some  Red 
countries  like  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  a 
break  on  tariffs  so  as  to  build  trade 


blocked  the  Fiat  deal  anyway) .  We  could 
break  the  ban  on  giving  our  allies  atom 
arms  if  we  had  to. 

But  the  missiles  and  bombers  are  an- 
other question.  A  missile  defense  takes 
at  least  five  years  to  get  into  operational 
order,  the  newer  attack  missiles  up  to 
1 5  years.  If  we  want  a  follow-on  plane 
to  the  B-52's  and  58's  in  the  1970's,  we 
have  to  go  to  work  on  it  now. 

To  the  man  in  the  street,  mixing  all 
the  military  and  political  and  economic 
ingredients  together  seems  like  trying  to 


SOME  PROPONENTS  OF  A  SOFTER  LINE  AND  "SAFETY  THROUGH  TRUST. 


Sen  J.  Willi 
(D 


in  the  middle  is  Defense  Sec'y 
McNamara,  who  thinks  he  has 
an  answer  somewhat  between 
those  who  propose  softer  and 
harder  responses  to  Red  arms 
growth. 


defensive  because  it  will  sound  bad  for 
President  Johnson  in  next  year's  election 
if  he  doesn't? 

The  louder  the  debate  became,  the 


am  Fulbright 
Ark.) 


ArthurM.Schlesinger, Jr.,  George  F.  Kennan,  for-  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
former  Kennedy  staffer,    mer  Ambassadorto  USSR      Head  of  the  A.D. A. 


"bridges"  with  them.  It  also  wanted  to 
help  Russia  buy  machine  tools  on  credit 
for  its  new  Fiat  auto  factory. 

If  these  latter  things  turn  out  to  be 
mistakes,  any  of  them  that  get  off  the 
ground  are  reversible.  Trade  could  al- 
ways be  stopped  in  a  moment.  A  few  ma- 
chine tools  would  not  tip  the  strategic 
balance  (and  Congress  had  thus  far 


SOVOFOTO 


DESTRUCTIVE  POWER  PER  MISSILE-U.S.  VS.  U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. 


Estimates  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  missile 
destructive  power,  as  expected  in  l970. 


make  a  stew  out  of  apples  and  bicycles 
and  shoes.  How  does  one  put  them  all 
in  one  place  and  come  up  with  something 
that  tells  whether  we  are  brewing  peace 
or  cutting  our  throats? 

In  September,  a  new  book  came  out 
which  takes  a  highly  effective  pass  at  an 
answer.  Its  title  is  "Peace  and  the  Strategy 
Conflict"  (New  York.  Praeger,  1967,  260 
pp.  $6.95).  The  author  is  William  R. 
Kintner,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Relations  at  the  University,  and 
a  professional  Army  officer  for  21  years. 
Kintner's  type  is  pretty  rare  in  American 
life.  He  works  like  a  scholar  and  thinks 
like  a  pohcy  maker.  Thus,  he  starts  out 
far  ahead  of  those  of  his  academic  col- 
leagues who  stay  strictly  out  of  policy 
theories,  and  of  those  who  simply  leave 
their  facts  at  home  when  they  start  giving 
policy  advice. 

Kintner's  own  view  of  the  Reds  is. 
and  has  been  for  years,  in  plain  sight. 
He  does  not  trust  them.  But  that  isn't 
what  he  is  really  out  to  prove  in  this 
book.  Instead  of  getting  into  one  more 
head-butting  struggle  over  trusting  the 
Reds,  he  has  said  in  effect,  "All  right,  let's 
take  a  long,  well-researched  look  at  what 
trusting  them  entails.  Let  us  pretend  to 
make  all  the  decisions  that  the  "petters" 
are  urging  and  see  what  they  could  lead 
to.  Let's  then  ask  whether  we  want  to 
risk  the  outcome.  Lefs  not  get  bogged 
{Continued  on  page  50) 

Soviet  depiction  of  one  of  their  ABM's 
knocking  down  an  enemy  missile.  We 
are  reluctant  to  have  our  own  ABM's. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  Tlie  Question.. 


SHOULD  THE  METHOD  OF  MILITARY 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  Congressional  appointments  to  the 
military  academies  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
practice  outdated  by  the  march  of  time,  but  preserved 
by  the  force  of  historical  precedent  and  political 
inertia. 

The  system  dates  from  the  early  19th  century.  And 
given  the  conditions  of  that  period  it  was  a  practical 
and  reasonably  effective  method.  But  the  times  and 
conditions  have  changed  and  a  modern  system  is  de- 
manded. As  it  now  operates,  the  Congressional  system 
of  nomination,  on  balance,  does  not  result  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  most  deserving  and  best  qualified. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  many  in- 
terested and  qualified  young  men  do  not  even  apply 
because  they  believe  they  do  not  have  the  necessary 
"political  connections."  This  psychological  barrier 
exists  even  though  most  Congressmen  pay  no  attention 
whatsoever  to  political  factors. 

Second,  even  though  the  vast  majority  of  Congress- 
men consciously  ignore  political  considerations  and 
conscientiously  attempt  to  nominate  the  most  qualified, 
they  are  generally  ill-prepared  to  conduct  the  profes- 
sional testing,  evaluation  of  records  and  interviewing 
so  vital  to  effective,  efficient  selection. 

Finally,  given  the  enormous  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress today,  the  nomination  of  cadets  represents  an 
additional  duty  which  shouldn't  be  demanded  of  an 
already  overburdened  Congressman  and  his  staff. 

A  few  statistics  testify  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  sys- 
tem. Almost  half  of  the  Congressional  appointments 
often  are  unfilled  because  Senators  or  Representatives 
fail  to  nominate  candidates  or  nominate  candidates 
who  are  unqualified.  Moreover,  25  to  35%  of  those  who 
enter  the  academies  drop  out,  and  of  those  who  do 


Sen. 


James  B.  Pearson 

(R-Kan.) 


graduate,  15 

cide  against  a  military 
career. 

Believing  that  we  must 
do  a  better  job  of  awarding 
these  highly  valuable 
military  scholarships ,  I 
have  proposed  that  the  re- 
sponsibility be  transferred 
to  a  special  selection  board 
in  each  state.  Any  possible 
taint  of  "politics"  would 
be  eliminated,  geographi- 
cal quotas  would  be  pre- 
served, and  the  tradition  of  civilian  supremacy  would 
be  maintained.  Most  importantly,  a  more  professional 
system  of  selection  would  be  achieved. 

My  proposal  is  not  a  new  idea.  A  similar  proposal 
was  made  by  Senator  Anthony  of  Rhode  Island  in  1863, 
but  was  defeated  32-6.  "It  was,"  Senator  Anthony  de- 
clared, "one  of  those  proposals  that  everybody  was  in 
favor  of  and  nobody  would  vote  for." 

This  may  be  true  today  although  I  hope  it  is  not.  For 
the  choosing  of  our  future  military  leaders,  whom  we 
entrust  with  the  life-and-death  decisions  of  an  atomic 
age,  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  the  selection 
process  should  no  longer  be  delegated  to  individual 
Senators  and  Representatives,  who,  even  in  their  most 
sincere  efforts,  cannot  provide  the  professional  atten- 
tion the  task  demands. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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ACADEMY  NOMINATIONS  BE  CHANGED? 


"NO" 


Sen.  Hugh  Scott 

(R-Pa.) 


MY  COLLEAGUE  and 
friend,  Senator  Pear- 
son of  Kansas,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  recommending 
that  the  methods  of  nomi- 
nation to  U.S.  Military, 
Naval  and  Air  Force 
Academies  be  changed. 
Senator  Pearson's  pro- 
posals are  thoroughly 
documented  and  his  state- 
ments deserve  careful  con- 
sideration. However,  I 
prefer  the  present  method 
of  choosing  the  leaders  of  our  fighting  forces. 

Senator  Pearson's  major  proposal  is  "to  transfer  the 
responsibility  of  nominating  young  men  for  our 
Academies  to  an  existing  body  or  to  one  to  be  specifi- 
cally appointed  by  the  Governor  in  each  state,"  for  the 
primary  purposes  of  thorough  testing  and  the  conduct- 
ing of  personal  interviews. 

I  use  a  competitive  method  of  appointment  to  the 
three  Academies  and  it  has  produced  excellent  results. 

I  ask  all  young  men  who  make  application  to  an 
Academy  through  my  office  to  take  scholastic  exami- 
nations which  are  given  each  July  and  August  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  will  not  consider  an 
applicant  unless  he  takes  such  an  examination. 

in  addition,  I  ask  that  all  applicants  send  me  letters 
of  recommendation  from  persons  whom  they  choose 
from  their  own  communities.  The  letters  usually  are 
from  high  school  superintendents,  teachers,  family 
doctors  and  civic  leaders.  Those  people  are  excellent 
judges  of  character  and  personality. 

I  make  six  nominations  for  each  Academy  vacancy, 
choosing  them  from  among  the  highest  scorers  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  test.  These  six  nominees 
then  take  further  physical  and  academic  tests  ad- 
ministered by  the  academic  board  of  the  Academy.  The 
successful  candidate  of  the  six  receives  the  appoint- 

issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"'  and  mall  it  to  him.-e 


ment.  Look  at  the  academic  records  of  my  appointees 
over  the  last  nine  years  and  see  what  my  system  has 
produced: 

1)  Not  one  of  my  appointees  has  ever  dropped  out  of 
school  for  academic  reasons. 

2)  At  least  50V<  of  the  young  men  I  have  recom- 
mended to  all  three  Academies  have  been  on  the 
Dean's  List. 

3)  One  of  my  appointees  was  graduated  first  in  the 
1966  class  of  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

My  system  of  appointment  to  the  Academies  is  ob- 
jective and  fair.  It  draws  upon  all  the  resources  of  the 
applicants  and  attracts  some  of  the  finest  people  in  my 
Commonwealth.  Then,  when  they  have  passed  the 
examination  of  both  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Academy  of  their  choice,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  are  worthy  of  appointment  to  lead  our  military 
forces. 

Last  year  I  received  more  than  700  applications  for 
Academy  appointments.  Over  600  candidates  from 
every  part  of  Pennsylvania  took  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  examination.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
these  young  men  are  encouraged  in  part  by  the  fair 
treatment  they  can  expect  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  appointment  which  I  use. 

Handing  over  the  responsibility  of  nomination  to  a 
state-based  committee  would  not  improve  the  estab- 
lished system  of  Military  Academy  appointments. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
December  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The 
Methods  Of  Military  Academy  Nominations  Be 
Changed? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  METHOD  OF  MILITARY  ACAOEMY 
NOMINATIONS  SHOULD  BE  □  SHOULD  NOT  □  BE  CHANGED. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS- 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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The  Story  of 
Our  Commemorative 


Stamps 


A  good  bit  of  the  history  of  the  worldwide  hinge  in 
special  postage  stamps  that  ive  started  back  in  1876, 


By  TOM  MAHONEY 

OUR  NEW,  BLUE  ASTRONAUT  post- 
age stamps  have  been  on  sale 
for  some  weeks  now.  On  them,  a 
picture  of  a  "space-walk"  spreads  over 
two  stamps.  You  can  use  either  half 
as  a  5<^  stamp  or  the  whole  as  a  10^ 
stamp.  It  was  designed  by  artist  Paul 
Calle,  who  painted  the  portrait  of  Soviet 
Marshal  Grechko  on  the  cover  of  the 

N.Y.  PURI  IC  l.innARY 


magazine  you  are   presently  reading. 

This  "twin  stamp"  is  the  next  unique 
step  in  American  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  design  beyond  the  beautiful 
Christmas  stamps  of  1964,  which  could 
be  torn  off  of  the  full  pane  of  100  in 
blocks  of  four  different  5<j;  stamps,  with 
holly,  mistletoe,  poinsettia  and  pine  cone 
motifs. 

We  have  never  had  a  single  picture 
spreading    over    two    stamps  before. 


though  the  idea  isn't  original  with  us. 
In  1964,  the  Soviet  Union  issued  six 
stamps  in  one  sheet,  with  a  single  "space- 
conquest"  picture  covering  all  six.  Scott's 
catalog  for  collectors  called  that  one  a 
"souvenir  sheet"  and  didn't  honor  it,  or 
any  of  its  six  parts,  with  an  official  cata- 
log number  as  being  primarily  intended 
for  postage.  (Scott  gives  every  stamp  that 
it  fully  recognizes,  including  souvenir 
sheets,  a  permanent  number  for  col- 
lectors' reference.) 

The  United  Nations  is  following  suit 
this  Christmas.  It  offers  a  block  of  six 
stamps.  Spread  over  all  six,  in  five 
colors,  is  a  single  picture  of  Marc 
Chagall's  stained  glass  panel  in  the  UN 
lobby  memorializing  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  The  sheet  can  be  used  for  364 
postage,  or  pulled  apart  into  a  half-dozen 
64  stamps  of  five  different  sizes.  In  a  sep- 
arate issue,  the  UN  offers  a  single  stamp 
showing  the  "kiss  of  peace"  part  of 
Chagall's  work.  As  usual,  the  UN  ex- 


WORLD'S  FIRST  COMMEMORA- 
TIVE (above)  was  on  an  Ameri- 
can stamped  envelope  in  1876. 
The  100th  Anniversary  of  our  In- 
dependence was  the  occasion. 
Stamp  was  released  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  Expo- 
sition (left)  and  some  of  the 
envelopes  were  printed  on  a 
small  press  at  the  Exposition. 
Seventeen  years  later  we  issued 
our  next  commemorative  (pics 
on  next  spread.)  Today  the  na- 
tions produce  about  4,000  com- 
memoratives  a  year. 
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pects  at  least  80%  of  the  nearly  7  mil- 
lion stamps  of  these  two  issues  to  go  into 
collectors'  albums  or  speculators'  safes, 
and  never  be  used  for  postage. 

The  British  invented  the  postage 
stamp  in  1840,  and  we  followed  suit  in 
1847.  Then,  in  1876,  we  invented  the 
"commemorative"  stamp,  issued  to  mark 
a  special  occasion  or  to  honor  a  selected 


MEMUR©  •  flATJOHAi  CAi 


CHRISTMAS  REPEAT.  Last  year's  Christmas  stamp  (left  above)  was  quite  small,  giv- 
ing only  a  squinting  look  at  its  representation  of  Hans  Memling's  beautiful  15th 
century  Flemish  painting,  "Madonna  and  Child"  (right),  which  hangs  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  year's  stamp  follows  virtually  the  same 
design,  but  it  is  almost  twice  the  size.  It  was  released  first  in  Bethlehem,  Georgia. 


person,  thing,  idea,  group  or  event,  and 
to  go  on  sale  for  a  limited  time  only. 
That  first  commemorative  wasn't  a 
gummed  stamp  but  a  stamped  envelope 
design,  issued  in  connection  with  the 
100th  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

The  idea  that  a  government  could 
make  a  piece  of  change  by  selling  such 
stamps  to  collectors  who  would  never 
use  them  for  postage  wasn't  slow  to 
dawn.  Of  the  1876  stamped  envelope. 
Edward  W.  Barber,  then  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  happily  remarked 
at  the  time:  "There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  envelopes  were  pur- 
chased as  souvenirs  and  will  never  be 
used  as  postage."  The  incomplete  records 
of  the  time  indicate  that  profit  wasn't  the 
prime  reason  for  issuing  the  stamps. 
Rather,  the  original  printer  wanted  to 
demonstrate  a  new  method  of  printing 
stamped  envelopes,  and  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  our  independence  was  seized 
upon  as  a  fine  occasion  to  issue  a  special 
stamped  envelope  that  would  also  serve 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  new  process. 
Except  for  one  pictorial  series  of  "regu- 
lar" stamps  in  1869,  all  of  our  previous 
ordinary  postage  stamps  had  featured 
heads  of  Presidents  and  other  national 


leaders.  Other  nations  had  stuck  pretty 
closely  to  portraits  of  their  rulers  or  coats 
of  arms. 

Since  then  we  have  issued  something 
like  570  commemorative  stamps,  and 
other  countries  have  printed  them  in  far 
greater  profusion.  An  exacr  count  de- 
pends on  agreement,  which  doesn't 
wholly  exist,  on  the  definition  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp. 

Now.  as  we  near  the  600  mark,  our 


Christmas  special  this  year  is  almost  the 
same  as  last  year,  except  that  it  is  nearly 
twice  the  size.  It  shows  part  of  Hans 
Memling's  "Madonna  and  Child  with 
Angels"  in  three  colors.  Memling's  origi- 
nal 15th  century  Flemish  painting  hangs 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Last  year's  rendition  of  it  on 
our  Christmas  stamp  was  pitifully  small. 
The  larger  stamps  should  look  just  fine 
on  mail  this  Christmas. 

We  are  printing  1.2  billion  of  them, 
and  they  were  set  to  go  on  "first  day  sale" 
on  Nov.  6 — 24  hours  ahead  of  general 
release — at  Bethlehem.  Ga.  That  is  a 
place  of  249  residents  northeast  of  At- 


WAYS  OF  LIFE.  First  U.S.  stamp  to  depict  a  way  of  life,  profession,  trade,  industry, 
job  or  other  calling  was  the  20  Omaha  Exposition  "Farming  in  the  West"  stamp  of 
1898  (left,  above).  Latest  is  the  "Homemakers"  sampler  design  of  1964,  honoring 
"American  women  as  homemakers"  (right,  above).  Between  them  have  been  com- 
memoratives  honoring  the  movie  industry;  doctors;  dentists;  nurses;  chemists; 
teachers;  volunteer  firemen;  lawyers;  bankers;  architects;  civil  and  railway  engineers; 
labor  unions;  the  steel,  trucking  and  petroleum  industries  and  the  railroads;  ship- 
building and  the  merchant  marine;  as  well  as  whole  sets  honoring  authors,  poets, 
educators,  composers,  artists,  scientists  and  inventors. 
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CONTINUED 

The  Story  of  Our 
Commemorative 
Stamps 

lanta,  chosen  for  its  Christmasy  name. 
Orders  began  piling  up  in  Bethlehem's 
little  post  office  last  May.  It  did  S3, 874 
total  business  in  1966,  but  the  final  bal- 
ance sheet  this  year  is  expected  to  show 
at  least  ten  times  that  amount. 

Last  year's  Christmas  stamp  first  went 
on  sale  at  Christmas,  Michigan.  There 
were  793,632  stamps  purchased,  and 
537,650  "first  day  covers"  were  mailed 
from  there.  A  "first  day  cover"  is  an 
envelope  with  the  stamp  and  a  "first  day 
of  issue"  postmark,  prized  by  many  col- 
lectors. By  Christmas,  1966.  close  to  a 
billion  of  the  stamps  had  been  sold  in 
all  post  offices.  They  added  sentiment  to 
the  holiday  mail,  swelled  postal  revenues 
by  inducing  many  to  use  5<f:  postage  on 
Christmas  greetings  instead  of  sending 


11R<I\VN  BROS. 


Postmaster  General  John 
Wanamaker,  who  followed  our 
stamped  envelope  of  1876  with 
the  Columbian  gummed  com- 
memorative stamps  in  1893. 

them  unsealed  for  1  <!•  less,  and  they  gave 
more  people  a  miniature  of  Memling's 
great  painting  than  will  ever  see  it  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

We  have  also  released  Christmas 
stamps  first  in  towns  with  such  names  as 
Silver  Bell,  Ariz.;  Santa  Claus,  Ind.,  and 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Our  own  Post  Office  Department  calls 
the  Christmas  stamps  "regular  issues." 
It  calls  those  which  honor  recently  dead 
statesmen  "memorial  stamps."  But  Scott's 
catalog  (still  the  American  bible  of  stamp 
collecting  though  it  has  some  strong  com- 
petition today)  lumps  them  with  all  an- 
niversary issues,  and  other  special  issues 
for  ordinary  or  airmail  postage  as  "com- 
memoratives." 

From  the  time  of  their  first  appear- 
ance, the  commemoratives  brought  joy 
and  grief  to  postal  administrators  and 
stamp  collectors.  Few  appear  that  are 
not  criticized.  But  the  Post  Office  and 
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the  Congress  are  also  criticized  for  not 
authorizing  commemoratives  desired  by 
this  group  or  that.  On  one  notable  oc- 
casion Congress  and  the  President  (Tru- 
man) were  at  odds  over  one  stamp  issue 
to  the  point  that  the  President  withdrew 
his  opposition  only  when  faced  with  an 
overriding  of  his  veto.  That  was  the 
Swedish  pioneers  stamp  of  1948.  Tru- 
man's Administration  objected  that  the 
Swedish  pioneers  had  already  been  hon- 


hind  the  issuance  of  the  all-time  Ameri- 
can record  of  29  commemorative  stamps 
being  issued  that  year.  Congress  author- 
ized stamps  on  a  scale  that  took  over 
much  of  the  command  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration.  However,  in  1960, 
we  put  out  34  special  stamps. 

There  isn't  a  shred  of  a  doubt  that 
around  the  world  many  nations  turn  out 
special  stamps  with  no  other  motive  than 
to  sell  something  that  costs  a  small  frac- 


TACT.  Avoiding  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  Postoffice  gave  identical  designs  to 
stamps  of  1949  and  1951  noting  the  final  meetings  of  organized  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  on  both  sides.  Had  they  differed,  critics  would  make  something  of  it. 


ored  with  a  stamp.  Actually  our  com- 
memorative stamps  have  returned  to  the 
same  subject  on  several  occasions.  The 
Red  Cross  is  the  "most  honored  group," 
with  four  U.S.  stamps  featuring  it.  Com- 
memoratives can  be  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  on  its  own  authority  or  ordered 
by  act  of  Congress.  In  1948,  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  was  at  loggerheads  with 
Mr.  Truman,  so  politics  lay,  in  part,  be- 


tion  of  a  cent  to  collectors  for  its  face 
value.  Yet,  for  all  that,  the  commemora- 
tives are  treasured  and  loved  by  millions. 
There  are  some  20  million  collectors  in 
the  United  States  alone.  About  4,000 
new  stamps  appear  each  year.  Most  of 
them  these  days  are  commemoratives. 
More  than  half  of  the  130,000  stamps 
listed  in  Scott's  catalog  are  in  this  class. 
Actually,  some  don't  commemorate  any- 


First  U.S.  adhesive  commemorative  stamps  were  ttie  Columbian  stamps  of 
1892-93,  marking  tlie  400th  anniversary  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  America. 
Immensely  popular  with  stamp  buyers,  critics  took  pot  shots  at  them.  The  10 
Columbian  showed  Columbus,  clean  shaven,  spying  land.  The  20  showed  him 
landing  a  little  later,  fully  bearded.  Designs  were  based  on  various  celebrated  paint- 
ings by  artists  who  visualized  Columbus  differently.  The  20  design  was  based  on 
the  painting  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (Left). 


Columbus,  beardless. 

thing  but  are  merely  pictorial,  showing 
native  dress,  flowers,  animals  or  scenes. 
Sometimes  the  stamps  are  triangular  or 
of  some  other  odd  shape  to  give  them 
distinction. 

While  our  29  commemoratives  of 
1948  set  an  American  record,  the  Soviet 
Union  put  out  about  130  stamps  that 
year  as  a  matter  of  course.  Scott's  rules 
for  recognizing  them  require  that  stamps 
must  be  issued  by  a  government  that  is 
actually  in  control  of  a  country,  and  they 
must  be  primarily  for  postage.  The 
stamp  must  have  been  available  for  post- 
age to  the  public  in  the  area  of  its  origin. 
In  addition  to  its  rules,  Scott  makes  sepa- 
rate judgments  in  borderline  cases.  Many 
garish,  new  and  unrecognized  stamps 
are  produced  in  Vienna  and  other  print- 
ing centers  and  marketed  through  sales 
agencies  without  ever  being  within  the 
nation  issuing  them. 

For  some  years  in  the  early  r960's,  be- 


Columbus  with  beard. 


fore  being  conquered  by  UN  troops,  Ka- 
tanga operated  as  a  separate  country  in 
the  Congo.  Its  stamps  were  honored  in 
international  mails.  But  as  the  family  of 
nations  refused  to  recognize  Katanga, 
Scott  made  the  independent  decision  not 
to  list  Katanga  stamps.  In  such  political 
situations,  where  no  hard  rules  fit,  it  is 
possible  to  recognize  or  not  recognize 
stamps  only  by  separate  judgments  of 
Scott's  editorial  staff. 

Non-recognition  doesn't  stop  stamps 
from  selling.  We  have  seen  a  set  of 
stamps  with  fish,  bought  from  a  New 
York  dealer,  issued  by  "Republik  Ma- 
luku Selatan"  in  the  South  Moluccas, 
part  of  Indonesia.  Scott  does  not  list 
them,  explaining  that  all  Maluku  Selatan 
stamps  were  privately  printed  and  never 
used  for  postage. 

It  is  certain  that  all  of  this  began  about 
90  years  ago  when  the  Plimpton  Manu- 
facturing   Co.,    which    then  supplied 
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stamped  envelopes  to  the  United  States 
Post  Office,  wanted  to  show  a  new  ma- 
chine which  applied  gum  to  the  envelope 
flap  automatically.  The  1876  United 
States  Centennial  Exposition  was  being 
planned  in  Philadelphia.  Unless  some  of 
the  historical  facts  are  missing,  it  was 
Plimpton's  need  that  suggested  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  it  approve 
a  special  three  cent  stamped  envelope  for 
just  one  occasion,  something  that  had 
never  been  done  before  by  any  nation. 

A  photo  of  the  stamp  is  shown  on 
page  18.  It  was  on  good  paper  with  a 
special  1 876  watermark.  Maro  S.  Chap- 
man, a  Plimpton  executive,  and  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Barber 
worked  out  the  design.  It  was  printed 
with  the  stamp  in  both  red  and  green. 
Plans  called  for  printing  only  in  Phila- 
delphia— but  the  popular  demand  was 
so  great  that  half  of  the  final  run  was 
produced  on  a  new  die  in  Hartford.  Only 
a  few  were  turned  out  in  red  from  the 
Philadelphia  die,  and  they  now  catalog 
at  $1,500,  though  the  other  reds  and 
greens  range  in  catalog  value  at  from 
$2.75  to  $9.00.  In  Philadelphia  they 
were  printed  in  public  at  the  Exposition's 
Post  Office  exhibit.  A  small  press,  driven 
by  a  two-horsepower  steam  engine, 
printed,  folded  and  gummed  the  en- 
velopes. Pretty  girls  sold  them  to  the 
throngs  at  85^5  for  a  package  of  25. 

Ten  million  people,  including  our 
President  U.  S.  Grant  and  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro,  of  Brazil,  visited  the  Exposition 
during  its  six  months,  and  9  million  of 
the  envelopes  were  sold. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  public  for  the 
special  issue  led  directly  to  our  first 
gummed  commemorative  stamps  for 
sticking  on  one's  own  envelope. 

John  Wanamaker,  a  young  Philadel- 
phia merchant  who  believed  in  adver- 
tising, was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  Philadelphia  celebration.  He  had 
visited  the  postal  exhibit  and  noted  the 
sale  of  the  envelopes.  In  1891,  as  plans 
began  for  a  bigger  fair  in  Chicago  to 
celebrate  the  46oth  anniversary  of  Co- 
lumbus' discovery  of  America,  Wana- 
maker had  become  Postmaster  General 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Benjamin 


Harrison.  When  James  Gayler,  Assistant 
Postmaster  of  New  York,  proposed  that 
the  Columbus  anniversary  be  marked 
also  with  stamps  and  envelopes,  Wana- 
maker listened  eagerly.  It  might  get  him 
out  of  some  embarrassment. 

In  an  economy  move,  he  had  cut  the 
size  of  regular  stamps  in  1 890  and  al- 
lowed cheaper  paper  and  ink.  "The  heads 
of  the  one-  and  two-cent  stamps,"  com- 
plained one  collector,  "are  those  of 
boobies  and  not  of  the  statesmen  they 
purport  to  be."  Criticism  by  a  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Philatelic  Society 
(stamp  collectors)  had  prompted  New 
York   Times   headlines   in   the  long- 
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winded  newspaper  style  of  the  day: 
"John's  Miserable  Stamps.  Collectors 
consider  them  bad  in  every  respect.  The 
ink  is  poor,  the  designs  are  caricatures, 
and  the  whole  issue  the  worst  ever  made." 
Wanamaker  had  ordered  improvements 
and,  to  keep  informed  of  the  public's 
opinion  of  his  actions,  subscribed  to 
three  press  clipping  bureaus. 

Now,  he  adopted  Gayler's  idea  and 
saw  in.  it  a  chance  to  gain  favor  with 
collectors,  help  the  Chicago  Fair  and  in- 
crease postal  revenue.  He  did  not  lack 
precedents.  Foreign  countries  had  al- 
ready aped  the  1876  Philadelphia  en- 
velopes with  gummed  commemorative 
stamps.  In  1887,  coincident  with  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Victoria's  reign. 
Great  Britain  produced  a  "Queen  Vic- 
toria Jubilee  Issue."  These  were  just  new 
versions  of  her  portrait  and  were  used 
until  after  her  death  14  years  later.  Be- 
tween 1 880  and  1 890,  New  South  Wales, 
part  of  Australia,  celebrated  its  centen- 
nial with  six  special  stamps  which  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  credits  with 
being  the  world's  first  commemorative 
adhesive  stamps. 

In  1891,  Hong  Kong  overprinted  a 
regular  stamp  with  "jubilee"  in  com- 
memoration of  its  half  century  and 
Roum..nia  struck  off  five  stamps  to  mark 
the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Carol  I. 
They  had  to  be  used  on  all  interior  mail 
for  three  days.  Argentina,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua  and  Salvador  were  prepar- 
ing two  to  ten  stamps  each  honoring 
Christopher  Columbus.  Only  400,000 
copies  of  the  Argentine  stamps  were 
printed.  When  they  went  on  sale,  rioting 
Buenos  Aires  collectors,  at  first  limited 
to  one  sheet  and  then  to  ten  stamps, 
bought  them  all  in  a  few  hours. 

"Pious  John,"  as  some  called  Wana- 
maker because  his  Sunday  School  class 
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was  the  largest  in  the  world,  wanted 
something  bigger.  He  was  encouraged 
by  the  Chicago  Fair,  by  the  comments 
forwarded  from  his  clipping  bureaus  and 
by  Gayler,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the 
postal  service.  Wanamaker  planned  15 
Columbian  stamps,  each  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  usual,  with  production  of  such 


Dame  University,  were  used  for  the 
others,  ranging  from  1  ^  to  $5.  Each  bore 
the  dates  1492  and  1892.  When  the  fee 
for  registering  a  letter  was  cut  from  10^ 
to  8(^,  Wanamaker  added  an  8^  stamp — 
the  16th  Columbian. 

Except  for  the  8«S  one,  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company,  which  then 
printed  U.S.  stamps,  had  the  series  ready 
in  1892.  But  construction  problems  de- 
layed the  Fair  until  the  spring  of  1893. 
The  first  15  stamps  went  on  sale  across 
the  country  on  Jan.  2,  1893.  They  were 


PROMOTING  IDEAS.  First  U.S.  stamp  to  promote  an  idea  was  the  1932 
Arbor  Day  issue  (above,  left),  which  encouraged  tree-planting.  Latest 
(right)  is  the  1967  "Search  for  Peace"  issue,  the  theme  of  a  Lions  Interna- 
tional 50th  anniversary  essay  contest.  In  the  intervening  35  years  U  S 
stamps  promoted  the  UN;  NATO;  SEATO;  recovery  from  depression;  na- 
tional defense;  conservation;  sale  of  war  bonds;  war  aims  and  war  efforts; 
drives  against  cancer,  polio  and  malaria;  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy; 
"world  peace  through  world  trade;"  employment  of  the  handicapped;  equal 
justice;  education;  eradication  of  hunger,  etc. 


quality  that  the  production  cost  would 
be  as  compared  with  7.45^  per 

thousand  for  the  criticized  regular  issue. 
He  ordered  three  billion  Columbian 
stamps  and  predicted  that  $2.5  million 
dollars  worth  of  them  would  be  kept  by 
collectors. 

Gayler  recalled  the  popularity  of 
Vanderlyn's  "Landing  of  Columbus,"  a 
painting  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  National 
Capitol,  when  used  on  our  pictorial  regu- 
lar stamp  series  in  1 869.  It  was  adopted 
for  the  two-cent  Columbian.  Other  Co- 
lumbus paintings,  including  one  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  one  at  Notre 


Our  citizens  advisory  committee  on  commemorative  stamps.  Seated,  Norman  Tod- 
hunter,  Dr.  Elsie  M.  Lewis,  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  David  Lidman, 
Kurt  Wiener.  Standing,  Roger  Stevens,  Reuben  K.  Barrick,  John  Walker,  Stevan  Do- 
hanos.  Dr.  James  J.  Matejka,  Roger  Kent  and  Belmont  Faries.  They  include  one  or 
more  stamp  editors,  collectors,  historians,  dealers  and  graphics  experts. 
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to  be  sold  for  one  year.  In  New  York 
City,  where  the  main  post  office  was 
always  open,  James  Gayler  began  to  sell 
them  at  midnight  of  New  Year's  Eve. 
Collectors  bought  all  his  initial  supply 
of  low  values  within  an  hour. 

The  new  stamps  were  a  sensation. 
Hundreds  stood  in  line  at  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  to  buy  the  Columbians.  Diplo- 
mats bought  sets  for  the  Queens  of 
Spain,  Denmark  and  Holland. 

There  were  soon  sour  notes.  As  they 
were  by  different  artists,  Columbus  on 
the  14  stamp  was  clean-shaven  sighting 
land,  but  had  a  full  beard  on  the  2(^  stamp 
hitting  the  beach  a  few  hours  later. 
Postal  clerks  also  confused  the  1^  with 
the  current  special  delivery  stamp.  They 
were  the  same  size  and  both  blue.  Wana- 
maker changed  the  special  delivery 
stamp  to  orange  for  a  year. 

Senator  Edward  O.  Wolcott  of  Colo- 
rado, one  of  Wanamaker's  fellow  Repub- 
licans, denounced  the  Columbians  as 
"cruel  and  unusual"  stamps  and  asked 
that  Congress  order  him  to  stop  selling 
them  except  to  those  asking  for  them. 
Kate  Field,  a  Washington  journalist,  said 
her  "naturally  sweet  disposition"  was  be- 
ing soured  so  that  "a  wretched  and  mi- 
croscopic Columbus  may  land  with  his 
crew  on  every  envelope  I  address." 

As  first-class  postage  was  then  only  2<j; 
an  ounce  and  only  four  pounds  could  be 
mailed,  the  Chicago  Tribune  pointed  out 


that  even  with  the  addition  of  the  8^' 
registration  fee  the  most  that  could  be 
spent  on  anything  mailed  first  class  was 
$1.36,  making  Wanamaker's  $2,  $3,  $4 
and  $5  Columbians  useless  for  this  pur- 
pose. Larger  packages  of  books  could 
be  mailed  but  these  had  a  lower  rate  and 
the  only  way  to  get  full  value  for  a  $5 
stamp  was  to  mail  62  pounds  and  8 
ounces  of  books. 

Wanamaker  retorted  that  regular 
stamps  were  also  available  and  nobody 
had  to  buy  the  big  Columbians,  that  some 
people  mailed  packages  of  books  and 
that  first-class  rates  on  mail  going  abroad 


MILITARY.  First  U.S.  commemorative  of  a  military  character  was  the  1898 
Omaha  Exposition  80  stamp  showing  troops  guarding  a  wagon  train  (left, 
above.)  At  right  is  the  latest  military  commemorative,  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  issue  of  1966.  Since  WWl  Victory  issue  of  1919  and  the  Lexington- 
Concord  set  of  1925,  other  issues  have  featured  generals,  admirals,  fa- 
mous battles,  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  veterans,  war-efforts,  wartime 
allies  and  incidents  of  wars.  No  U.S.  stamp  related  to  the  wars  appeared 
during  the  Civil,  Spanish  American  or  First  World  Wars,  but  WW2  saw  nu- 
merous stamps  related  to  the  war  appear  during  its  progress. 


Two  days  later  a  financial  panic  swept 
the  country  and  his  Democratic  succes- 
sor reduced  Wanamaker's  print  order  for 
the  Columbian  stamps  by  a  third.  Many 
banks  failed,  but  the  fair  proved  a  great 
success  despite  the  business  gloom.  By 
the  time  it  closed  on  Oct.  30,  27  million 
visitors  had  gone  through  the  turnstiles. 
Incredible  as  it  sounds  to  later  fair  back- 


Critics  assailed  the  Mothers  Day  stamp  of  1934 
for  "doing  violence"  to  James  Whistler's  famous 
"Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black  No.  1"— particu- 
larly for  chopping  off  the  feet  of  Whistler's  mother. 
Some  purists  also  objected  to  inserting  vase  of 
flowers  in  place  of  drapery.  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley  shrugged  off  adverse  comment. 


were  high  enough  for  the  high  values  to 
be  used.  He  announced  that  January 
1893  postal  receipts  of  the  103  biggest 
cities  were  22.5%  greater  than  in  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  stamps  sold  had  been  Co- 
lumbians. He  spent  $10,000  to  buy  5,000 
of  the  $2  stamps  and  put  them  in  his 
safe  as  an  investment.  After  getting  out 
four  Columbian  envelopes  as  well  and 
the  belated  stamp  (this  on  March  3. 
his  last  day  in  office)  Wanamaker  de- 
parted and  Grover  Cleveland's  Demo- 
cratic Administration  took  over. 

The  Chicago  Fair  opened  on  May  1. 


James 


Farley 


ers,  stockholders  received  a  14%  profit. 

While  a  dancer  called  Little  Egypt 
and  the  fair's  architectural  wonders 
would  have  drawn  crowds  anyway,  the 
two  billion  commemorative  Columbian 
stamps  that  sold  for  $40,000,000  and 
reminded  the  world  of  the  Exposition 
were  credited  with  being  an  important 
factor  in  its  success.  Since  then,  obtain- 
ing commemorative  stamps  has  been  the 
first  order  of  business  for  every  big  fair. 

Wanamaker  also  was  vindicated  on  his 
claims  for  the  stamps  as  an  investment, 
though  that  took  years.  Sets  were  avail- 
able at  face  value  in  some  post  offices 
until  April  1 894.  The  first  to  be  sold  out 
was  the  $1  denomination,  of  which  only 
56,100  were  issued.  On  the  rumor  that 
it  had  been  "cornered,"  collectors  asked 
Postmaster  General  Wilson  Bissell  to 
print  10,000  more  of  them.  He  refused, 
but  the  business  depression  brought 
enough  copies  out  of  safes  and  albums 
to  drop  the  price  from  $9  to  $6  and  then 
less.  Some  luckless  speculators,  needing 
cash,  had  to  sell  higher  values  at  less 
than  face.  But  today  Scott's  lists  the  $1 
at  $90  cancelled  and  $125  unused. 

Wanamaker's  5,000  $2  Columbians 
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were  still  in  his  safe  when  he  died  in 
1926.  Scott's  then  valued  them  at  $4.50 
each.  They  rose  to  $15  each  in  1936, 
$47  in  1950  and  $165  at  present.  Scott 
now  values  the  16  Columbians  then 
bought  for  $16.34  at  $857.62  used,  and 
at  $1,305.75  unused.  They  are  the  heart 
of  any  serious  collection  of  U.S.  stamps 


the  latter  pictured  Grace  Kelly  and 
Prince  Ranier  and  was  sold  only  on  their 
wedding  day. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion objected  to  our  picturing  "foreign 
personalities."'  We  have  honored  numer- 
ous foreigners  who  had  a  direct  role  in 
U.S.  history,  such  as  Columbus.  Lafay- 


cans.  have  decorated  stamps  of  other 
nations  beyond  easy  counting,  in  issues 
that  intended  the  honor  as  well  as  those 
thiit  anticipated  good  sales  here.  Nica- 
ragua showed  U.S.  Air  Force  Capt.  Dean 
Ray.  Astronaut  stamps  have  been  issued 
by  the  score. 

The  Communists  sense  that  we  em- 
ploy stamp  messages  as  cold  war  weap- 
ons, even  as  they  do.  Communist  Czech- 
oslovakia turned  back  some  mail  franked 
with  our  Tomas  G.  Masaryk  stamp,  and 
delivered  some  with  the  stamp  removed. 
One  of  our  1967  stamps  notes  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Voice  of  America.  A 
Soviet  book  says:  "Our  stamp  collectors 
should  approach  very  warily  the  collect- 
ing of  stamps  of  capitalist  states  .  .  .  the 
majority  of  them  represent  a  kind  of 
ideological  weapon,  directed  against  the 
ideas  of  socialism." 

The  space  race  has  produced  many 
stamps.  In  a  secret  operation,  in  which 
President  Kennedy  took  part,  a  stamp 
celebrating  John  Glenn's  orbital  flight 
was  printed  in  advance  and  released  in 
303  cities  a  few  minutes  after  he  splashed 
down.  When  Glenn  visited  the  White 
House,  he  and  Kennedy  autographed  a 
few  first  day  covers  carrying  this  "Proj- 
ect Mercury"  stamp,  of  which  289  mil- 
lion were  sold.  Paraguay  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  have  honored  U.S. 
astronauts  as  have  many  others.  Sputnik, 
Soviet  spacemen  and  Laika.  the  space 


Advisory  committeeman  and  artist  Stevan 
Dohanos  shows  one  of  the  seven  stamps 
he  has  designed.  Studio  has  stamp  win- 
dow and  stove  found  in  old  post  offices. 


dog,  have  appeared  on  countless  Com- 
munist stamps.  With  lucrative  impar- 
tiality, several  Soviet  bloc  countries 
honor  both  Soviet  and  U.S.  space  ex- 
ploits, and  sell  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

While  many  complain  about  their  ap- 
pearance and  abundance.  Postmasters 
General  of  both  parties  have  been  elo- 


Gardening  and  Horticulture  stamp  of  1957  was  redesigned  before 
issue  after  objection  was  made  to  "Bountiful  Earth"  goddess'  low 
bosom  line  in  original  design  (Left).  Some  collectors  call  this  the 
"Dorothy  Parker  stamp"  because  of  an  off-color  pun  of  Miss  Parker's 
on  the  word  "horticulture." 


and  many  collectors  regard  them  as  the 
most  spectacular  of  all  commemoratives. 

Success  of  the  Chicago  Fair  spurred 
many  countries  to  issue  commemora- 
tives. Japan  began  in  1894  with  two  for 
the  25th  wedding  anniversary  of  Emperor 
Meiji  and  Empress  Haru  and  credits 
later  scenic  issues  with  luring  tourists. 
In  1896,  Greece  issued  the  first  Olympic 
Games  stamps.  Even  countries  which 
do  not  enter  the  Olympics  now  com- 
memorate them. 

In  1897,  Canada  marked  the  60th 
year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  with  16 
stamps  that  virtually  duplicated  the  Co- 
lumbians in  size  and  denomination. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland  and  a  few  others  held 
off  until  after  World  War  1.  Great  Brit- 
ain does  not  issue  special  delivery  or  air 
mail  stamps  but  is  liberal  now  with  com- 
memoratives, a  recent  one  honoring  Sir 
Francis  Chichester's  lone  sail  around  the 
world. 

John  Wanamaker  once  said.  "I  hail  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  we  shall  have 
but  one  postage  stamp  the  world  over  .  .  . 
but  one  coin,  and  but  one  language." 
The  trend  is  just  the  opposite.  Any 
world's  fair  is  promoted  by  the  stamps  of 
many  countries.  Many  extol  industries 
and  products.  Tiny  spots  like  San  Marino 
and  Monaco  are  big  in  stamps.  A  set  of 
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ette,  Kosciusko,  Von  Steuben,  Ericsson, 
etc.  But  other  lands,  or  their  heroes  if 
they  had  no  role  in  our  own  history,  were 
rarities  on  American  stamps  until  recent 
years.  Balboa  was  the  first  such  honored 
(1913).  Next  was  Sun  Yat-sen,  sharing 
honors  on  one  stamp  with  Lincoln  in 
1942.  followed  by  a  set  of  13  stamps 
showing  flags  of  overrun  countries  in 
WW2. 

No  purely  foreign  subjects  then  ap- 
peared until  we  started  Eisenhower's 
"Champions  of  Liberty"  series  in  1957, 
with  Philippine  President  Ramon  Mag- 
saysay.  The  next  year  Simon  Bolivar 
joined  the  series.  Then  came  Kossuth, 
San  Martin,  Ernst  Reuter,  Tomas  Mas- 
aryk, Paderewski,  Baron  Mannerheim. 
Garibaldi  and  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

None  of  the  series  has  been  authorized 
since  Eisenhower  left  the  White  House, 
but  Sun  Yat-sen  had  his  own  "Republic 
of  China"  issue  in  1961,  and  Winston 
Churchill  was  memorialized  in  1965,  the 
first  British  official  to  be  honored  on  an 
American  stamp.  Burgoyne  surrendering 
had  appeared  earlier.  Finally.  Poland 
was  honored  in  its  thousandth  year  of 
Christianity  in  1966. 

Some  other  countries  have  been  far 
more  generous  to  us.  Presidents  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln.  F.  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Kennedy,  and  numerous  other  Ameri- 
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HOW  MANY  STAMPS?  Some  collectors  complain  that  we  issue 
too  many  commemorative  stamps.  But  people  whose  sugges- 
tions for  stamps  are  not  followed  complain  too.  Above,  the  U.S. 
record  of  28  ordinary  postage  commemoratives  of  1948.  All  but 
one  were  30  stamps.  Add  one  airmail  commemorative  for  29. 


We  are  now  nearing  the  600  mark  in  our  history.  Other  coun- 
tries, eager  to  sell  to  collectors,  issue  far  more.  Russia  put  out 
nearly  130  different  stamps  in  1948.  Tiny  nations  that  carry 
little  mail  issue  colorful  stamps  in  great  profusion.  The  UN  sells 
nearly  80%  of  its  stamps  to  people  with  non-postage  motives. 


quent  about  U.S.  commemoratives.  "Our 
stamps  remind  us,  and  tell  others,"  says 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  "of  our  most  cher- 
ished beliefs.  They  recall  the  men  and 
women  who  carved  our  civilization  from 
the  wilderness  and  shielded  our  liberties 
from  onslaughts  of  tyranny.  They  have 
strengthened  our  resolve  in  time  of  war 
and  they  have  reiterated  our  basic  com- 
mitment to  peace." 

"The  postage  stamps  of  a  nation  are  a 
picture  gallery  of  its  glories,"  said  Ar- 
thur E.  Summerfield,  President  Eisen- 
hower's Postmaster  General.  "They  de- 
pict in  miniature  its  famous  men,  the 
great  events  of  its  history,  its  industries, 
its  natural  wonders."  President  Eisen- 
hower included  stamp  collectors  in  his 
People-to-People  program  and  named  as 
chairman  of  his  hobbies  committee 
Harry  Lindquist,  publisher  of  "Stamps." 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  all  his 
recent  predecessors  have  taken  part  in 
ceremonies  marking  the  release  of  new 
stamps.  These  began  in  the  twenties  and 
spurred  "first  day"  cover  collecting,  a 
special  madness  within  the  mania  of 
stamp  collecting.  It  is  similar  to  collect- 
ing first  editions  of  books  but  is  cheaper, 
and  the  cover  collector  has  a  hand  in 


making  what  he  collects.  He  can  buy  one 
of  the  commercially  decorated  envelopes 
offered  for  each  new  stamp  or  he  can 
make  his  own  and  perhaps  affix  other 
stamps  as  well  as  the  new  one.  He  then 
has  it  mailed  from  the  chosen  post  office 
using  the  "first  day"  postmark.  Some  col- 
lectors have  the  artists  and  engravers  of 
the  stamp  autograph  their  covers.  This 
will  not  be  possible  in  the  case  of  Hans 


Illustrator  Norman  Rockwell  is  one  of 
many  well-known  American  artists 
who  have  designed  some  of  our  com- 
memorative stamps. 

THE  AMER 


Memling  of  the  Christmas  stamp.  He  has 
been  dead  473  years. 

A  first-day  sale  is  now  limited  to  one 
community,  sometimes  leading  to  rival 
claims,  as  for  our  1966  Circus  stamp 
issued  at  Dalavan,  Wis.  Somers,  N.Y., 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  others  had  rival 
claims.  When  the  University  of  Missouri 
failed  to  obtain  a  stamp  specifically  for 
the  50th  anniversary  of  its  School  of 
Journalism,  the  disappointment  was 
mitigated  by  having  there  the  first-day 
sale  of  the  "Freedom  of  the  Press"  stamp 
that  appeared. 

The  New  York  Central's  Empire 
State  Express,  which  had  a  speed  mark 
of  112.5  miles  an  hour,  was  shown  on 
the  stamp  of  a  set  of  four  commemo- 
rating the  1901  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  A  Brooklyn  man 
named  F.  W.  Davis,  who  worked  at  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype,  asked  his  postman 
to  buy  a  sheet  of  50.  When  delivered, 
he  found  the  famous  train  upside  down. 
Davis  gave  the  postman  some  of  the 
stamps  and  sold  the  others  at  $2  to  $75 
each.  An  automobile  and  a  lake  steamer 
in  the  same  set  also  were  inverted.  These 
errors  now  catalog  at  from  $1,100  to 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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When  the  NC-4 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  Atlantic  crossing  by  air  the  NC-4  taxis 


Flew  the  Atlantic 


It  took  19  days  in  1919  to 


prove  that  oceans  were  not 
final  obstacles  to  airplanes. 


THE  LAST  CHAPTER  of  an  era  in 
American  and  aviation  history  was 
written  last  Oct.  10  when  Rear  Ad- 
miral Albert  Gushing  Read  died  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  at  the  age  of  80. 

Admiral  Read,  then  a  U.S.  Navy  lieu- 
tenant commander,  became,  in  1919, 
the  first  man  to  fly  an  airplane  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Unlike  Charles  Lind- 
bergh's 1927  flight,  his  wasn't  a  non- 
stop flight,  nor  did  Read  fly  alone.  But 
when  his  NC-4  landed  at  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal, on  May  27,  aviation  proved  for 
the  first  time  that  it  could  span  a  major 
ocean. 

Three  Navy  planes  attempted  the  trip 
from  Floyd  Bennett  Field  in  New  York, 
taking  ofl"  on  May  8,  1919.  All  three 
were  flying  boats,  equipped  to  land  on 
and  take  ofl"  from  water.  The  NC-I  and 
the  NC-3  were  forced  down  at  sea  after 
being  hampered  by  bad  weather.  Read 
went  on,  with  his  five-man  crew,  in  a 
flight  which  consumed,  all  told,  19  days, 
6  hours,  2  minutes — of  which  42  hours, 
3  minutes  were  flying  time.  The  first 
landing,  with  engine  trouble,  was  at 
Chatham,  Mass..  where  bad  weather 
stalled  things  a  week.  Then  the  NC-4 
made  it  to  Newfoundland.  From  there  it 
hopped  to  Horta,  in  the  Azores,  landing 
May  17. 


on  the  water  in  the  harbor  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  May  1919. 


Landfall.  The  NC-4  Is  pulled  up  on  the 
beach  at  Lisbon,  showing  Atlantic  its  tail. 

Three  days  later  another  landing  was 
made  at  Ponta  Delgada,  in  the  Azores. 
When  the  ship  got  into  Lisbon  on  the 
27th  it  still  had  Plymouth,  England,  as 
its  final  destination.  The  NC-4  made  it 
up  to  Plymouth  on  May  31,  but  its  At- 
lantic crossing  had  become  a  fact  at 
,      a-if  >;■■.■:-.  Lisbon. 

The  total  distance  flown,  including 
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CONTINUED  When  the  NC-4  Flew  the  Atlantic 

ALT.  PHOTOS:  1_!,P.I. 


NC-4  leaves  Trepassey,  Newfoundland,  behind  as  it  lumbers  out  over  the  water  for  the  longest  hop,  to  the  Azores. 


775  miles  from  Lisbon  to  Plymouth,  was 
4.5  14  miles. 

The  NC-4  was  a  Navy-Curtiss  flying 
boat,  a  lumbering  craft  by  the  standards 
of  only  a  few  years  later. 

The  NC-4  beat  lighter-than-air  ships 
to  an  Atlantic  crossing  by  two  months, 
in  July,  1919.  the  British  dirigible  R-34 
t1ew  from  Scotland  to  Mineola,  N.Y.,  and 
returned  to  England.  By  then  the  Atlantic 
had  already  been  spanned  by  plane  again, 
non-stop  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland 
in  June,  by  Alcock  and  Brown. 

But  it  was  not  until  1927-28  that  the 
ocean-flying  bug  hit  the  world  as  a  craze. 
Lindbergh's  non-stop  solo  flight.  New 
York-Paris,  in  May,  1927,  was  followed 
by  the  Levine-Chamberlain  passenger- 
carrying  flight.  New  York  to  Germany. 
The  Atlantic  was  licked  when  Baron  von 
Huenefeld  made  it  east-west,  against  the 
wind,  from  Ireland  to  Labrador  in  1928. 

Admiral  Read  lived  to  see  astronauts 
Gordon  and  Cooper  travel  3.3  million 
miles  in  space  in  1965,  in  ten  days  less 
than  it  took  the  NC-4  to  make  it  from 
New  York  to  Lisbon.  the  end 
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The  crew  that  made  it.  Admiral  (then  Lieut.  Cmdr.)  Read;  Pilots  E.  F.  Stone  and  W. 
Hinton;  Radio  Operator  N.  C.  Rodd,  Engineer  E.  H.  Howard  and  reserve  Pilot  J.  L.  Breeze. 
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WIDE  WORLD 


Anguish  marks  Navy  corpsman's  face  as  he  reaches  body  of  Marine  on  Hill  881. 


Vietnam— Inside  Out 


NO  PLACE  TO  DIE,  THE  AGONY  OF 
VIET  NAM,  by  Hugh  A.  Mulligan. 

WILLIAM  MORROW  &  CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK, 

N.Y.,  $5.95. 

Hugh  Mulligan,  who  served  as  an  AP  cor- 
respondent in  Vietnam,  spending  six  months 
tliere  in  1965  and  another  six  months  in 
1966-67,  deserves  high  praise  for  providing  a 
fast  moving,  clear,  colorful  look  at  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  Vietnamese  internal  affairs. 

Mulligan  depicts  the  war  at  all  levels,  from 
GI  whimsy  and  combat  to  Saigon  politics. 
Almost  the  sole  glamor  figure  of  this  dismal 
war  conies  into  focus  with  his  description  of 
that  new  hero  of  the  skies,  the  helicopter 
pilot— independent,  high  spirited,  smoking 


Two  Christmas  Classics:  A  Visit  From  St. 
Nicholas,  by  Clement  C.  Moore,  and  A 
Christmas  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens. 

CINIGER  BOOKS  AND  UNIVERSITY  MICROFILM 
LIBRARY  SERVICES,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.,  $8.95. 

Facsimiles  of  the  holograph  manuscript 
of  the  famous  Christmas  poem  by  Clement 
Moore  and  of  the  first  edition  of  Charles 
Dickens'  forever  popular  Yuletide  story.  The 
two  books  are  packaged  as  a  unit  for  Christ- 
mas giving. 

■ 

The  Unhandy  Man's  Guide  To  Home 
Repairs,  by  Barbara  P.  and  Richard  W. 

O'Neill.  THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 

N.Y.,  $6.95. 

Clear,  precise,  sometimes  illustrated  in- 
structions for  doing  your  own  home  repairs, 
and  saving  yourself  money  and  aggravation 
in  the  process. 

■ 

In  Search  of  Paradise,  by  Paul  L.  Briand, 

Jr.  DUELL,  SLOAN  &  PEARCE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y., 

$6.95. 

The  biography  of  two  "free  spirits"— 
writers  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Hall- 


long  black  cigars,  outfitted  in  black  silk  flight 
jackets  and  guardsmen  moustaches,  singing 
bawdy  songs,  drinking  endless  toasts  and 
carrying  out  legendary  missions  of  combat 
and  heroism.  Chopper  pilot  humor  is  here 
too  with  the  cheery  greeting  "Welcome 
aboard  T.W.A.— Teenie  Weenie  Airlines." 
Then  there's  the  story  of  the  Green  Beret 
alarm  system  that  had  to  go  when  a  male 
tiger  electrocuted  itself  on  the  high  voltage 
wires  and  its  prowling,  pining  mate  set  off 
the  alarm  every  single  night  for  weeks.  It's 
now  referred  to  as  "The  Widow's  Revenge." 

Another  story  is  the  funny-sad  situation  at 
the  lonely  Special  Forces  camp  of  Dak  Pek, 
high  in  the  Do  Xa  Mountains,  where  the 

 Books  for  Christmas  Gifts  

who  collaborated  on  many  of  their  books, 
including  "Mutiny  On  The  Bounty."  Their 
lives  of  non-conformity  and  adventure 
carried  them  from  service  in  the  Escadrille 
Lafayette  in  WWl  to  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
where  they  established  permanent  homes. 
■ 

History  of  Rocketry  &  Space  Travel, 
by  Wernher  Von  Braun  and  Frederick  I. 
Ordway,  III.  thomas  y.  crowell  co.,  new 
YORK,  N.Y.,  $14.95. 

The  story  of  the  steps  taken  over  several 
thousand  years  as  man  has  attempted  to 
conquer  the  mysteries  and  problems  of  space 
travel.  Beginning  with  the  way  the  universe 
was  viewed  as  early  as  3,000  B.C.,  this  well  il- 
lustrated book  brings  readers  along  through 
history  to  1966  and  the  Apollo  program. 
■ 

Happiness  Is  A  Stock  That  Doubles  In 
A  Year,  by  Ira.  U.  Cobleigh.  Bernard 

GEIS  ASSOCS.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  $5.95. 

An  optimistic  appraisal  of  how  to  go  about 
doubling  your  money  in  the  market  in  about 
a  year's  time,  but  with  enough  words  of 
warning  and  lists  of  recommended  reading 


chief  sources  of  diversion  for  the  12-man 
American  team  were  the  vivid  language  of 
their  Vietnamese  cook,  Hazel;  the  beer 
drinking,  cigarette  smoking  antics  of  their 
monkey,  J.D.,  and  a  mascot  dog,  Cassius, 
who  seemed  to  have  tlie  proverbial  nine  lives 
of  a  cat. 

The  author  has  a  lot  more  lo  say  about 
this  war  that  has  no  fixed  battle  lines:  no 
inspiring  slogans;  no  certain  territorial  ob- 
jectives; a  sometimes  imideiuiliable  enemy 
and  many  unconventional  tactics  and  weap- 
ons. He  sees  it  as  a  war  that  lias  much  of 
the  spirit  of  early  American  fioitier  wars, 
demanding  the  best  of  a  soldier  in  ingenuity 
and  daring.  He  also  shows  how  it  can  ex- 
asperate and  wear  down  the  best  and  most 
dedicated  of  fighting  men.  Even  as  he  points 
out  that  the  air  war  is  hurting  the  enemy, 
he  lets  you  know  that  we're  up  against  a  wily 
adversary. 

How  does  this  writer  view  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldier?  As  a  better  fighting  iiran 
than  he's  been  painted.  Most  ARVN  soldiers 
have  been  fighting  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  some  for  20  years  now,  and  they  tend 
to  take  a  placid,  patient.  Oriental  view  of 
the  whole  thing.  One,  a  Major  Bay,  has  been 
fighting  since  he  was  12.  He's  now  42  and 
doesn't  really  expect  to  see  peace  as  we  think 
of  it  in  his  lifetime.  But  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  be  hurried,  they  are  also  generally 
cheerful,  sturdy,  wiry  and  capable.  And 
though  the  desertion  rate  is  high,  most  of 
the  deserters  return  to  their  families,  they 
don't  defect  to  the  North.  Even  more  im- 
portant, they  keep  on  fighting  the  Viet  Cong. 

Mulligan  shows  us  the  Montagnard  moun- 
tain tribal  people  too,  who  are  more  lo>al 
to  our  own  Special  Forces  than  to  the  Saigon 
government. 

"No  Place  To  Die"  is  a  book  that's 
crammed  with  information  on  Vietnam's 
current  political  and  domestic  problems; 
on  its  best  and  worst  possible  futures,  and 
on  how  the  whole  mess  affects  us.  csh 


lo  discourage  all  who  are  not  serious,  sol- 
vent, hard-working  investors. 

■ 

The  Stanley  Cup  Story,  by  Henry  Rox- 

borOUgh.   FOLLETT   PUB.    CO.,   NEW  'SORK. 

N.Y.,  $3.95. 

Ice  hockey  fans  will  enjoy  this  account  of 
Canada's  challenge  trophy,  the  Stanley  Cup, 
and  of  the  competitions  that  have  been  so 
much  a  part  of  the  sport  in  Canada.  The 
book  gives  a  complete  record  of  Stanley  Cup 
winners  and  the  names  of  members  of  Stan- 
ley Cup  winning  teams. 

■ 

Affectionately  Yours,  George  Washing- 
ton, edited  by  Thomas  J.  Fleming,  w.  w. 

NORTON  &  CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  $6.50. 

The  man  whom  history  reveres  as  "the 
Father  of  His  Country"  and  the  "First  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States"  emerges  via  his 
correspondence— written  over  a  period  of 
half  a  century— as  an  affectionate,  generous, 
concerned  family  man  and  friend,  as  well  as 
a  great  patriot  and  leader. 

Books  can  be  purchased  through  local  book- 
stores or  by  writing  directly  to  book  pub- 
lishers. Editors 
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FOR   YOUR  INFORMATION 

Freedom 
is  not  Free 


By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


FEW  THINGS  IN  life  are  free.  Among  those  which  we 
sometimes  take  for  granted,  one  of  the  most  costly 
is  freedom  itself.  Freedom's  price  seems  to  rise  in  direct 
proportion  to  how  deeply  we  fall  into  the  habit  of  think- 
ing that  it  costs  nothing. 

One  generation  buys  it  at  enormous  sacrifice.  Mere 
vigilance  might  then  maintain  it.  But  succeeding  genera- 
tions, having  inherited  it,  may  disdain  even  vigilance. 
The  cost  then  rises  so  high  that  they,  or  their  sons,  must 
buy  it  all  over  again  at  the  maximum  price — the  blood  of 
thousands  or  millions. 

What  human  story  has  repeated  itself  so  precisely  or  so 
often,  in  spite  of  the  ringing  phrases  of  warning  handed 
down  from  era  to  era?  Even  today,  some  people  won't 
believe  that  nothing  so  encourages  a  tyrant  to  trample 
on  the  freedom  of  others  as  his  conviction  that  free 
people  will  be  unwilling  to  defend  themselves  until  too 
late.  Or  that,  when  would-be  conquerors  talk  "peace," 
they  are  often  encouraging  intended  victims  to  forego 
the  means  to  defend  themselves  and  their  freedom. 

It  was  nothing  new  when  Hitler's  seizure  of  the  Sude- 
tenland,  as  the  next  to  last  step  in  his  trampling  on  free- 
dom before  WW2,  was  called  by  some  free  people  "peace 
in  our  time."  Nor  was  it  new  that  the  mere  suspicion 
that  we  wouldn't  defend  Korea  in  1950  led  to  a  new 
incursion  against  freedom  that  had  to  be  stemmed  with 
blood  all  over  again,  within  less  than  five  years  of  the  end 
of  WW2. 

These  were  simply  among  the  recent  fulfillments  of 
Santayana's  warning  that  those  who  will  not  learn  from 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  its  mistakes. 

In  the  year  341  B.C.  Demosthenes  made  a  speech  to 
the  Athenians  which,  if  you  left  the  ancient  names  out. 
could  be  made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to- 
day. That  long  ago  he  told  us  what  "peaceful  co-exist- 
ence" is.  Philip  of  Macedonia,  said  Demosthenes,  was 
talking  peace  while  making  war.  The  Athenians  preferred 
to  listen  to  Philip's  sweet  talk,  rather  than  rouse  them- 
selves to  protect  their  freedom  while  they  still  could. 
Demosthenes  warned  that  they  were  seaHng  their  own 
doom.  Meanwhile,  he  told  them,  the  few  Athenians  who 
were  so  bold  as  to  urge  standing  up  to  Philip  were  being 
branded  as  warmongers. 

Demosthenes'  speech  is  included  in  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter's "A  Treasury  of  the  World's  Great  Speeches."  You 
Athenians,  he  said  in  effect,  accuse  those  of  us  who  urge 
a  defense  of  being  the  authors  of  war.  You  wait  for 
Philip  to  declare  war  before  you  will  act.  He  will  never 
declare  war,  for  he  has  already  conquered  countless 
cities  that  waited  for  his  declaration  until  his  troops  were 
upon  them.  It  is  the  paralysis  of  his  victims,  who  hope 


to  keep  their  freedom  at  no  expense,  which  accounts 
for  Philip's  growing  conquests. 

Such  resolve  as  Demosthenes  aroused  in  Athens  was 
quickly  watered  by  what  history  still  calls  the  "peace 
party."  Athens  fell  and  spent  a  half  century  in  futile  re- 
bellion against  her  Macedonian  rulers. 

Sadly,  nearly  all  the  enslavements  of  history  have  been 
sufi'ered  by  people  who  had  so  forgotten  that  freedom  is 
not  free  that  they  awoke  too  late.  When  tyrannies  once 
burst  their  borders  unchecked  others  must  buy  their 
freedom  back  with  blood,  if  at  all.  No  generation  will 
remain  free  very  long  after  it  believes  that  freedom  can 
be  taken  for  granted.  Nor  can  a  people  who  tolerate 
burgeoning  conquest  elsewhere  hope  to  remain  free  them- 
selves. Freedom,  as  has  often  been  said,  "is  indivisible," 
while  the  greed  of  tyrants  for  power  is  infinite. 

Within  their  own  lands,  people  have  sold  their  free- 
doms to  their  own  leaders  for  a  pittance  and  a  promise. 

"It  is  the  common  fate  of  the  indolent,"  wrote  John 
Philpot  Curran,  the  great  18th  century  Irish  jurist,  "to 
see  their  rights  become  a  prey  to  the  active.  The  con- 
dition on  which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal 
vigilance;  which  condition,  if  he  break,  servitude  is  at 
one  time  the  consequence  of  his  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt." 

Today,  as  in  other  times,  there  are  those  who  know 
freedom  is  not  free,  yet  think  the  cost  is  too  high.  To 
them,  Thomas  Paine  spoke  in  our  Revolutionary  times: 
"Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered.  .  .  Yet  the 
harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What 
we  obtain  cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly.  .  .  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  so  celestial  an  article  as  freedom  should 
not  be  highly  rated  [priced]." 

Ibsen,  in  homelier  vein,  noted  that  freedom  is  not 
bought  with  comfort  and  daintiness.  "A  man  should 
never  put  on  his  best  trousers  when  he  goes  out  to  battle 
for  freedom  and  truth." 

Today,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dangerously  oversimpli- 
fied debate  in  our  country  between  "hawks"  and  "doves" 
lies  the  historic  clash  between  the  choices  men  make 
among  (1)  freedom  or  (2)  peace  on  tyrants'  terms.  The 
"doves"  have  made  a  bedrock  choice  that  peace  is  worth 
more  than  freedom.  The  "hawks"  have  made  the  historic 
American  choice  that  if  they  cannot  have  both  at  once, 
freedom  is  one  of  the  few  things  sweeter  than  peace. 
The  rest  of  the  debate  is  too  often  only  excuse  for  the 
choice,  as  the  tortured  selection  of  "truth"  in  the  debate 
reveals  every  day.  How  long  a  free  America,  or  freedom 
anywhere,  will  survive  current  trends  to  swap  freedom 
for  peace-at-any-price  is  today  an  unanswered  question. 
The  historic  precedents  suggest:  "Not  long." 
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LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE  EXTENDS 
15%  "BONUS"  BENEFITS;  SCHEDULES 
SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS  TO  INSURED 
OR  THEIR  DESCENDANTS: 

The  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Plan  has  again  extended  for  one  year 
a  15%  across-the-board  increase  in 
benefits  to  all  Legionnaires  insured 
under  the  program  .   .   .  This  means 
that  again,  during  1968,  benefits 
paid  for  any  deaths  during  the  year 
will  exceed  the  stated  amount  in  the 
contract  by  15%  .   .   .  This  is  the 
third  year  that  the  15%  bonus  has 
been  declared  ...   It  is  declared  on 
a  year-to-year  basis  as  a  reflection 
of  experience  thus  far  .   .   .  The 
"bonus"  comes  from  funds  that  would 
otherwise  go  into  the  Legion's  own 
trust  fund  part  of  the  program,  as  a 
distribution  to  the  insured  of  funds 
thought  to  be  safely  in  excess  of 
trust  fund  needs. 

In  a  second,  and  unique,  distribu- 
tion from  the  Legion's  own  insurance 
trust  fund,  25  college  scholarships 
of  $2,000  each,  payable  at  $500  a 
year  for  four  years,  will  be  granted 
to  students  who  are  (1)  insured  in  the 
program  themselves,   or  (2)  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  insured  .   .  . 
Legionnaires  insured  in  1967  have 
already  been  invited  (with  their  1968 
billing)  to  submit  names  of  students 
to  be  considered  for  the  scholarships 
.       .  Most  likely  the  winners  will 
be  drawn  by  lot  from  among  those 
nominated  by  the  insured,  with  five 
scholarships  drawn  from  among  nomi- 
nees in  each  of  five  regions  of  the 
nation  .   .   .  There's  no  top  age-limit 
for  a  nominee,  if  he  plans  to  take 
advanced  study  in  1968  ...  An  in- 
sured Legionnaire  could  nominate  him- 
self if  he  has  such  plans,  or  a 
direct  lineal  descendant  of  his  (son 
or  daughter,  grandson  or  granddaugh- 
ter, etc.)   .   .   .  But  nobody  should  be 
nominated  who  does  not  expect  to  be 
in  college  in  the  1968-69  school  year. 

As  a  student,  the  nominee  must  have 
at  least  a  C  average  (these  scholar- 
ships require  no  competition  on  the 
basis  of  grades  above  a  C  average, 
nor  any  investigation  of  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  student  or  his 
family)   .   .   .  The  nominees  may  also 
include  students  part  way  through 
college,  or  taking  graduate  work- 


in  which  case  the  awards  would  be 
for  $500  a  year  for  the  remainder  of 
the  course  of  study,  up  to  four 
years  .   .   .   Stand-by  names  will  be 
selected  after  the  first  25  winners 
are  chosen,   to  succeed  any  winners 
not  qualifying  or  not,  after  all, 
attending  college  in  1968-69. 

The  right  to  nominate  is  not  trans- 
ferable ...  An  insured  Legionnaire 
may  thus  nominate  only  himself  or  a 
lineal  descendant  of  his  own  who  plans 
to  attend  college  in  1968-69,  since 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  program  to 
award  the  scholarships  only  to  the 
insured  or  their  direct  descendants 
.   .   .  After  a  year's  experience,  the 
rules  may  be  revised  if  the  scholar- 
ship program  is  continued. 

Few  things  have  attracted  as  much 
favorable  comment  as  the  provision 
that  a  C  average  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  that  the  financial  status 
of  the  family  is  no  bar  to  receiving 
one  of  the  25  scholarships  .   .   .  C 
students  have  little  oportunity  for 
existing  scholarships,  though  they 
are  often  C  students  purely  because 
their  interests  are  so  broad  that 
they  participate  in  more  extracurri- 
cular activities  than  many  A  students. 

VIET  VETS  GET  GOOD  DEAL 
IN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE: 

Popular  as  it  has  been  with  older 
Legionnaires,  American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  should  be  even  more  popular 
with  Legionnaires  of  military  service 
since  1964 — the  Vietnam-era  Legion- 
naires ....  On  the  average,  they  can 
buy  the  most  insurance  for  the  flat 
rate  of  $2  a  month  .   .   .  $10,000  face 
value  plus,  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row,  $1,500  "bonus,"  for  a  total  of 
$11,500  for  $24  a  year,  up  to  age 
30  .   .   .  Now  in  its  10th  year,  there 
are  approximately  150,000  units  of 
the  insurance  in  force  for  Legion- 
naires of  all  ages  up  to  75,  and  in 
10  years  approximately  $5  million  in 
death  benefits  have  been  paid  sur- 
vivors of  Legionnaires  .   .   .  Because 
of  the  low  death-rate  at  younger 
ages,  younger  members  can  get  the 
most  insurance  for  the  flat  rate  of 
$24  a  year  ...  On  page  49  of  this 
issue  is  a  descriptive  ad  of  the  in- 
surance, showing  the  contract  rates 
at  all  ages,  plus  the  bonus  amount 
still  in  effect. 
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PROPOSED  BILL  WOULD  END 
INJUSTICES  PENSIONERS  SUFFER 
FROM  SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES: 

The  day  may  be  approaching  when  VA 
pensioners  will  no  longer  suffer  a 
loss  in  total  income  as  a  result  of 
an  increase  in  their  Social  Security 
or  other  federal  retirement  benefits 
.    .    .  For  years,  VA  pensions  (for 
needy  disabled  veterans  or  needy 
survivors  of  veterans)  have  been  so 
structured  that  a  slight  Social  Se- 
curity increase  could,   in  many  cases, 
cause  a  larger  reduction  in  VA  pen- 
sions .   .   .  Hence  a  net  loss  .   .  . 
The  situation  has  been  especially  bad 
because  those  who  get  VA  pensions  are 
located  economically  in  what  the 
government  classifies  as  the  "poverty 
level,"  at  which  level  an  increase 
in  Social  Security  "benefits"  causing 
a  net  loss  in  income  is  a  travesty 
on  the  "Great  Society." 

At  its  last  convention,   the  Legion 
proposed  a  scale  of  VA  pension  pay- 
ments so  structured  that  increases  in 
other  income  would  reduce  VA  pensions 
by  amounts  that  would  still  leave  the 
recipient  with  a  net  gain  in  total 
income  .   .    .  Rep.   Olin  E.  Teague, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,   is  sponsoring  a  bill 
of  his  own  ...   It  differs  in  de- 
tail from  the  Legion's  proposal,  but 
would  serve  the  same  major  purpose, 
and  the  Legion  supports  Teague ' s 
bill  .   .   In  addition  to  restructuring 
the  pension  payments  to  avoid  a  net 
loss  in  such  a  case,  league's  bill — 
HR12555 — also  covers  cases  in  which 
the  altered  structure  might  fail  of 
its  purpose  ...  It  provides  that 
in  any  such  case  no  pensioner  would, 
in  any  event,   suffer  a  net  loss. 

Rep.  Teague  has  given  considerable 
assurances  that  HR12555  will  be 
placed  high  on  the  order  of  business 
for  his  committee,  and  will  receive 
a  top  priority  if  Congress  increases 
Social  Security  benefits. 

MONTANA'S  WWI  BONUS 
DEADLINE  DRAWS  NEAR: 

Chester  K.   Shore  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Montana,  advises  "Newslet- 
ter" as  follows  concerning  the  dead- 
line for  Montana's  WWI  state  bonus: 

"All  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
were  residents  of  Montana  at  the  time 
of  their  entry  into  military  service 
and  who  have  not  previously  received 
the  Montana  WWI  bonus,  are  reminded 
that  the  deadline  for  applying  for 
this  bonus  is  Dec.  31,   1967  ..." 

He  adds  that  where  the  veteran  has 


died  without  receiving  the  bonus,  it 
is  payable  to  the  next  of  kin,  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Unremarried  widow;   (2)  any 
child  or  children  of  deceased  vet- 
eran under  18  years  of  age;  (3)  the 
parents  or  surviving  parent  of  the 
deceased  veteran. 

"Application  forms  may  be  had  by 
writing:  Adjusted  Compensation  Divi- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1196,  Helena,  Montana 
59601. " 

HOUSE  TAKES  FIRST  STEP 
THAT  MIGHT  IMPROVE  THE 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SITUATION: 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in 
October,  placed  the  jurisdiction  of 
all  national  cemeteries,   except  those 
in  National  Parks,   in  its  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  .   .   .  This  could 
be  the  first  step  in  creating  a 
planned  national  cemeteries  policy, 
and  in  placing  the  administration  of 
national  cemeteries  under  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  .    .    .  Previously 
the  cemeteries  came  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  .   .  . 
There,  virtually  all  bills  to  improve 
or  expand  the  cemeteries  or  to  create 
any  national  program  for  their  de- 
velopment died  of  inaction  .   .   .  The 
cemeteries  have  been  and  are  admin- 
istered by  many  agencies,  another 
road  block  to  constructive  planning 
which  might  be  solved  if  Congress 
eventually  votes  to  place  them  under 
VA  care  .   .   .   The  cemetery  question 
became  hot,  after  years  of  inaction, 
with  the  news  some  months  back  that 
Arlington  was  nearly  full. 

VA  MEDICAL  SERVICES  ENDANGERED 

BY  SOME  APPROPRIATIONS  PROPOSALS: 

As  "Newsletter"  went  to  press, 
there  was  some  danger  that  reduction 
in  the  budget  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  1968  would  seriously 
affect  the  VA's  medical  care  program 
.   .   .   Several  different  appropria- 
tions proposals  were  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress,   or  were  awaiting 
Presidential  signature,  which  would, 
and  would  not,   cost  the  VA  as  many 
as  19,200  personnel  .    .    .  Most  of  the 
slash  would  have  to  come  in  the  med- 
ical program,  with  consequent  cur- 
tailing of  services  .    .    .   But  nothing 
definite  could  be  said  at  presstime, 
except  that  for  veterans  needing  VA 
care  it  was  a  fingers-crossed  situa- 
tion .   .   .  The  various  proposals  were 
tied  to  Congress'  year-end  juggling 
act  with  the  whole  federal  budget. 
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National  Executive  Committee 
Holds  Annual  Fall  Meeting 

Legion  leaders  adopt  30  resolutions;  confirm  Cmdr 
Galbraith  appointment  of  Wm.  F.  Hauck  as  National 
Adjutant;  national  commissions  and  committees  set. 


The  National  Executive  Committee  of 
The  American  Legion  held  its  regular 
fall  meeting  at  National  Hq,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind..  Oct.  18-19. 

Presided  over  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  William 
E.  Galbraith.  it  adopted  30  resolutions 
(see  page  35),  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  F.  Hauck  as  the  Le- 
gion's new  National  Adjutant  (see  page 
34).  heard  reports  from  regular  and 
special  national  commissions  and  com- 
mittees, and  confirmed  appointments  of 
chairmen  and  members  to  national  Le- 
gion policy  bodies  (see  page  34). 

High  on  the  list  of  approved  resolu- 
tions was  an  Americanism  mandate  call- 
ing for  the  prosecution  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  .lustice  of  all  citizens 
trading  with  the  enemy  and  providing 
aid,  comfort  and  assistance  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  U.S. 

This  resolution  grew  as  a  result  of 
public  indignation  at  several  groups 
sending  funds,  blood,  bandages,  drugs 
and  other  items  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Legion's  position  is  that  it  is 
morally  wrong  for  the  U.S.  to  send  its 
servicemen  and  women  into  combat  and, 
at  the  same  time,  permit  other  citizens 
to  assist  and  provide  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy. 

Another  Americanism  resolution 
called  for  support  of  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  188,  popularly  known  as  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Act  of  1967  and 
now  pending  in  the  90th  Congress,  to 
provide  assistance  to  students  pursuing 
programs  of  higher  education  in  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of  correc- 
tional treatment  of  law  violators. 

The  obvious  necessity  of  this  law  is 
further  underscored  by  the  shortage  of 
law  enforcement  oflRcers,  the  ever- 
mounting  rate  of  crime,  the  difficulties 
an  officer  has  in  interpreting  the  law  on 
a  moment's  notice  when  apprehending  a 
criminal  in  the  act,  the  increasing  civil 
rights  disorders  and  the  general  break- 
down in  respect  for  the  law. 

One  foreign  relations  resolution  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  current 
session  of  the  United  Nations  has  be- 
fore it  a  proposal  to  place  jurisdiction 


and  control  of  the  ocean  floor  (beyond 
the  continental  shelves  of  the  various  na- 
tions) and  any  financial  benefits  derived 
from  such  exploitation  in  the  United 
Nations.  House  Joint  Res.  816  and 
similar  bills  are  in  opposition  to  this 
move  and  call  upon  the  President  to  in- 
struct our  UN  representatives  to  oppose 
any  such  attempt  at  the  UN.  The  Port- 
land National  Convention  of  the  Legion 
opposed  giving  the  UN  any  source  of  in- 
dependent revenue.  The  current  man- 
date reaffirms  that  position. 

Another  foreign  relations  resolution 
delineated  the  Legion's  position  on  the 
United  Nations  genocide  treaty. 

For  almost  20  years,  there  has  been 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate  a  UN-recom- 
mended treaty  on  genocide,  the  crime  of 
systematically  exterminating  a  racial,  po- 
litical or  cultural  group.     This  treaty 


Among  rehabilitation  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Committee  was  one  call- 
ing for  opposition  to  the  sale,  lease,  or 
other  disposition  of  land  at  Murfrees- 
boro  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
in  Tennessee.  Another  opposed  VA 
modernization  plans  at  Lyons  VA  Hos- 
pital in  New  Jersey  that  would  result 
in  the  elimination  of  operating  beds. 
Both  mandates  also  applied  to  all  other 
VA  installations. 

Also  called  for  was  legislation  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  allowance  to 
veterans  pursuing  refresher  or  deficiency 
courses  up  to  six  months'  duration  which 
lead  to  college  or  university  level  pro- 
grams without  it  being  charged  against 
their  basic  educational  entitlement. 

Once  again  the  Committee  reaffirmed 
the  Legion's  position  that  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration training  of  health  service 
personnel  be  related  to  its  basic  respon- 
sibility of  operating  a  complete  hospital 
and  medical  service  for  veterans. 

The  Committee  also  approved  an 
American  Legion  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  resolution  which  would  give  hold- 
ers of  life  insurance  with  the  Legion 
plan  an  additional  15%  across  the  board 
increase  in  benefits  for  the  year  1 968. 
This  increase  is  possible  because  of  a 


The  1967  fall  meeting  of  the  Legion's  National  Executive  Committee  at  Nat'l  Hq. 


has  not  yet  been  ratified  although  all 
states  of  the  United  States  have  laws 
providing  for  punishment  of  such  an 
act. 

There  are  now  indications  that  a  move- 
ment may  be  afoot  to  press  for  Senate 
ratification.  Although  the  Legion  de- 
plores acts  of  genocide,  it  befieves  that 
the  U.S.  should  not  ratify  this  treaty  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  both  unnecessary 
and  unwise,  and  because,  among  other 
things,  the  crime  is  covered  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  are  ill  defined  and 
could  pass  to  an  international  court  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  crime  of  murder  in 
the  United  States. 


low  loss  experience  within  the  plan.  (For 
news  of  The  American  Legion  Life  In- 
surance College  Scholarship  Program, 
see  Veterans  Newsletter.) 

The  National  Executive  Committee 
also  adopted  a  Memorial  Resolution  for 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Edward  N.  Scheiberling 
(1944-45).  He  died  at  79  shortly  after 
the  1967  National  Convention  in  Boston. 
Also  on  that  resolution  were  the  names 
of  William  A.  Schiffley  (S.C.),  John  J. 
Bennett,  Jr.,  (N.Y.),  Paul  S.  Samuels 
(N.Y.),  Alfredo  C.  Sese  (Philippines), 
Fr.  Joseph  M.  Lonergan  (III.),  Russell  G. 
Creviston  (Ind.),  Peter  C.  Borre  (Italy), 
and  Wilbur  M.  Alter  (Colo.). 

The  Nat'l  Convention  Commission, 
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under  the  chairmanship  of  James  V.  De- 
marest  (N.Y.)  reported  that  the  1968 
National  Convention  will  be  held  at  New 
Orleans,  La..  Sept.  6-12;  and  the  1969 
National  Convention  will  be  held  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Aug.  22-28. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Vet- 
erans Advisory  Panel,  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Curdy,  former  longtime  Chairman  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Rehab  Commission,  ad- 
dressed the  committee  as  a  guest  and  re- 
ported on  the  Panel's  accomplishments. 

He  noted  that  the  Panel  had  held  1  1 
meetings  around  the  nation  with  31 
veterans  groups  and  1 5  other  organiza- 
tions. Over  2,000  witnesses  testified  and 
over  1,000  recommendations  were  re- 
ceived. The  report  will  be  channeled 
through  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Rehab  Director  John  J.  Corcoran  re- 
signed to  accept  an  appointment  as 
deputy  assistant  general  counsel  for  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Corcoran  had 
been  Rehab  Director  since  1958. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Galbraith  named  Rehab 
deputy  director  Edward  H.  Golembieski 
to  the  top  spot.  Golembieski,  a  WW2 
Air  Force  captain,  is  a  member  of 
George  Washington  Post  1  and  has  been 
with  the  Rehab  division  since  1947. 

Other  Executive  Committee  items: 

•Nat'l  Public  Relations  Commission 
Chmn  C.  D.  DeLoach  (Va.)  reported 
that  press  coverage  of  the  Boston  Nat'l 
Convention  was  the  best  in  years.  He 
also  noted  that  31,000  copies  of  The 
American  Legion  Story  had  been  sold 
since  publication. 

•The  Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
naming  the  Nat'l  Hq.  Museum  as  the 
Emil  A.  Blackmore  Museum. 

•Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  J. 
Walter  Janko  (Tex.)  gave  an  account 
of  the  devastation  wrought  by  Hurricane 
Beulah  and  the  subsequent  flooding  it 
brought  to  Texas.  Nat'l  Cmdr  Galbraith 
immediately  made  $1,000  available  from 
the  national  organization  and  asked  that 
Legion  Departments  assist  by  sending 
donations  to  Nat'l  Hq.  for  immediate 
transmittal  to  the  Department  of  Texas. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  storing  or  dis- 
tribution of  clothing  or  food,  therefore 
only  funds  are  requested.  They  should 
be  sent  to  American  Legion  Nat'l  Hq., 
P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 46206. 

At  his  dinner  to  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Galbraith 
termed  the  Vietnam  conflict  "a  compli- 
cated war,  a  new  and  different  type  of 
military  operation  from  anything  we 
have  previously  experienced.  .  ."  This 
fact,  he  added,  "could  well  account  for 
a  great  deal  of  the  unrest  among  our 
own  people  today  for  we  are  not  seeing 
the  decisive  battle  results  that  have 
marked  other  periods  of  conflict.  Lack 
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of  understanding  may  provide  a  reason, 
but  a  very  poor  excuse,  for  the  dissen- 
sion at  home  which  is  doing  a  genuine 
disservice  to  our  fighting  men." 

Galbraith  pointed  out  that  China  and 
North  Vietnam  want  to  control  the  rich 
farmlands  of  the  Mekong  Delta  in  South 
Vietnam  and  made  three  conclusions 
with  regard  to  his  Vietnam  experiences: 
( I )  the  allied  forces  are  winning  the 
war,  both  on  the  combat  front  and  the 
civic  action  front.  (2)  it  is  definitely  not 
a  civil  war,  but  aggression  from  the 
north,  (3)  there  must  be  no  cessation 
of  the  bombing  program  of  the  north,  nor 
can  there  be  any  truce  in  the  fighting 
unless  we  receive  assurances  from  the 
communists  that  the  negotiations  will 
be  meaningful  and  designed  to  bring  the 
hostilities  to  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
conclusion. 

The  spring  1968  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  will  be  held 
May  1-2  at  Nat'l  Hq. 

National  Commission  Changes 

The  National  Executive  Committee 
appointed  members  and  chairmen  to  all 
1967-68  national  policy  bodies. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  national 
chairmen  whose  appointments  were  ap- 
proved. COMMISSIONS  are  in  capital 


letters  with  committees  and  other  divi- 
sions of  commissions  printed  in  italics. 

AMERICANISM:  Daniel  J.  O'Con- 
nor, N.Y.;  Counter-Subversive  Activi- 
ties, J.  E.  Martie,  Nev.;  Americanism 
Council,  Albert  H.  Woessner,  N.Y. 

CHILD  WELFARE:  Earl  D.  Frank- 
lin, Jr.,  Colo.;  New  England  Area, 
Arthur  P.  Ambrose,  Maine;  Middle  At- 
lantic Area,  Oliver  A.  Watkins,  Md.; 
Southern  Area,  Eugene  Hughes,  Tenn.; 
Midwestern  Area,  Mrs.  Lois  M.  Rand, 
Wis.;  Western  Area,  Dr.  Harry  H.  Kretz- 
ler,  Wash. 

CONVENTION:  James  V.  Demarest, 
N.Y.;  Contests  Supervisory,  Deming 
Smith,  S.D.;  Distinguished  Guests,  A.  L. 
Starshak,  III. 

ECONOMIC:  Clarence  S.  Campbell, 
Vt.;  Employment,  William  J.  Chisholm, 
Colo.;  Housing,  Harry  V.  Klein,  Jr.,  Pa.; 
Veterans'  Preference,  Raymond  R.  Mc- 
Evoy,  Mass. 

FINANCE:  Harold  P.  Redden,  Mass.; 
Life  Insurance  And  Trust,  William  S. 
Todd,  Tenn.;  Emblem,  Julius  Levy,  Pa.; 
Investments  Policy,  C.  R.  Cagle,  N.C.; 
Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust,  Nat'l 
Cmdr  William  E.  Galbraith,  Neb. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS:  Thomas  E. 
Whelan,  N.D.;  Foreign  Relations  Coun- 
cil, Norbert  W.  Schmelkes,  Mexico. 


Meet  The  New  National  Adjutant  of  The  American  Legion 

Washington  Office  and  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Nat'l  Adjt  Hauck,  who  lives  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md.,  will  continue  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  Washington  office  as 
well  as  Indianapolis  Hq. 

Born  in  Holgate,  Ohio,  March  17, 
1917,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Gar- 
rett, Ind.,  at  an  early  age,  where  he  at- 
tended public  schools,  was  a  member  of 
the  police  force  of  that  community  and 
at  one  time  served  as  Acting  Chief  of 
Police. 

A  veteran  of  WW2.  he  served  as  a 
Lieutenant  with  the  U.S.  28th  Infantry 
in  combat  in  France.  Germany,  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium.  He  was  wounded  by 
a  land  mine  explosion  and  was  returned 
to  the  U.S.  in  April  1945  and  later  re- 
tired from  active  service  on  disability. 

He  returned  to  Indiana  and  became  af- 
filiated with  Aaron  Scisinger  Post  178 
of  The  American  Legion  where  he  was 
recently  awarded  a  life  membership. 

In  1945  he  was  named  Assistant  De- 
partment Adjutant  of  The  American  Le- 
gion of  Indiana,  and  four  years  later  was 
appointed  as  Department  Adjutant.  In 
1952  he  became  Director  of  the  Legion's 
Washington  olTice. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Meredith 
Ann  Walter  of  Garrett  and  they  have  a 
daughter  named  Cecilia. 


Nat'l  Adjt  "Bill"  Hauck. 

He's  William  F.  Hauck,  who  until  his 
appointment  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  William  E. 
Galbraith  at  the  fall  National  Executive 
Committee  meeting,  had  been  Acting 
National  Adjutant  since  the  1967  Na- 
tional Convention  and  also  Executive 
Director  of  the  Legion's  Washington, 
D.C.,  office,  a  position  he  held  since  1952. 

Hauck,  50,  is  the  ninth  man  to  hold 
the  position  of  Chief  Administrative 
Officer  of  The  American  Legion  and  will 
be  responsible  for  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  close  to  400  full-time 
Legion  employees  located  mainly  in  In- 
dianapolis National  Headquarters,  the 
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INTERNAL  AFFAIRS:  Donald  J. 
Smith,  Mich.;  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
Judge  Alfonse  F.  Wells,  111.;  Graves  Reg- 
istration and  Memorial,  Francis  J.  Ma- 
guire,  R.I.;  Membership  &  Post  Activi- 
ties, William  F.  Gormley,  III,  Pa.; 
Resolutions  Assignment,  C.  W.  Griffith, 
S.C.;  Trophies,  Awards  and  Ceremonials, 
John  C.  Mann,  Pa. 

LEGISLATIVE:  Clarence  C.  Horton, 
Ala. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY:  Emmett 
G.  Lenihan,  Wash.;  Aeronautics  & 
Space,  Roscoe  Turner,  Ind.;  Amateur 
Radio  Network,  Collins  R.  Buchner, 
Calif.;  Civil  Defense,  Dr.  Stacey  A. 
Garner,  Tenn.;  Law  &  Order,  Paul  S. 
Kinsey,  O.;  Merchant  Marine,  Henry  C. 
Parke,  N.Y.;  Military  Affairs,  Harrison 
R.  Thyng,  N.H.;  Nat'l  Security  Council, 
Granville  S.  Ridley,  Tenn.,  Naval 
Affairs,  Monroe  R.  Bethman,  Pa.;  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  Military  Justice  & 
Appeals,  Carl  C.  Matheny,  Mich. 

PUBLICATIONS:  James  E.  Powers, 
Ga. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  C.  D.  De- 
Loach,  D.C. 

REHABILITATION:  W.  F.  Lenker, 
S.D.;  Area  A,  Donald  L.  Stone,  Maine; 
Area  B,  Arthur  L.  Haines,  Md.;  Area  C, 
Dwight  L.  Sullivan,  Fla.  Area  D, 
Frederick  C.  Heinle,  Wis.;  Area  E, 
Dudley  L.  Smith,  Idaho. 

Digest  of  Resolutions 

The  American  Legion  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  adopted  30  resolu- 
tions at  its  fall,  1967  meetings.  Here  is 
a  digest  of  the  approved  resolutions  with 
identifying  numbers  in  parentheses. 

•  Urges  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute 
all  citizens  trading  with  the  enemy  and  provid- 
ing aid,  comfort  and  assistance  to  the  enemies 
of  the  U.S.  (12) 

•  Delineates  The  American  Legion  position  on 
genocide.  (18) 

•  Supports  and  urges  passage  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Education  Act  of  1967  (H.R.  188)  now 
pending  in  the  Congress.  (13) 

•  Asks  Secretary  of  "Defense  to  implement  Project 
Transition  to  afford  in-service  training  and  edu- 
cation to  veterans  awaiting  discharges.  (21) 

•  Opposes  vesting  jurisdiction,  control  and  title 
of  the  ocean  floor  to  the  United  Nations  and  also 
opposes  giving  the  UN  properties  or  resources 
which  would  give  it  independent  revenue.  (22) 

•  Opposes  modernization  or  conversion  at  Lyons, 
N.J.,  VA  Hospital  or  at  any  other  VA  hospital 
that  will  result  in  loss  of  bed  capacity.  (26) 

•  Opposes  VA  sale,  lease  or  other  disposition  of 
land  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  VA  Hospital  and 
also  at  any  other  VA  hospital,  domiciliary  home 
or  center.  (24) 

•  Opposes  legislation  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  Training  of  health  service  personnel  be 
related  to  its  responsibility  of  operating  a  hos- 
pital and  medical  service  for  veterans.  (29) 

•  Calls  for  legislation  to  amend  38  USC,  chapter 
13,  to  provide  increased  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  to  certain  widows  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance.  (28) 

•  Calls  for  sponsorship  and  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  amend  38  USC,  chapter  34,  to  provide 
higher  learning  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance to  veterans  for  refresher  or  deficiency 
courses  up  to  six  months  without  it  being 
charged  against  their  basic  entitlement.  (27) 

•  Asks  Organized  Professional  Baseball  teams 
to  desist  from  recruiting  ballplayers  in  Legion 
baseball  program  during  their  playirig  season 
and  asks  the  Commissioner  of  Baseball  to  take 
action  against  such  practices.  (15) 


March  of  Dimes  Child 


Nat'l  Cmdr  Galbraith  has  close  conversa- 
tion with  four-year-old  Timmy  Faas  of 
Whittier,  Cal.  Timmy,  born  with  an  open 
spine,  is  the  1968  March  of  Dimes  Na- 
tional Poster  Child.  He  symbolizes  more 
than  250,000  U.S.  children  born  each 
year  with  birth  defects  which  the  March 
of  Dimes  fights  through  its  research, 
patient  care  and  education  programs. 


•  Amends  Uniform  Code  of  Procedure  to  include 
Vietnam  Era  veterans  in  the  war  groups  to  be 
considered  by  the  Rehabilitation  Committee  on 
the  Legion  National  Convention.  (2) 

•  Amends  the  Legion's  Policy  Statement  on 
Education.  (16) 

•  Increases  benefits  in  The  American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan  for  1968.  (4) 

•  Authorizes  The  American  Legion  Magazine  to 
negotiate  a  five-year  printing  contract  with  The 
McCall  Printing  Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio  (5) 

•  Authorizes  and  directs  Nat'l  Cmdr  of  The 
American  Legion  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
continue  the  services  of  James  F.  O'Neil,  Pub- 
lisher of  The  American  Legion  Magazine,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  to  commence 
July  1,  1968.  (25) 

•  Changes  Preamble  of  Sons  of  The  American 
Legion  Constitution  to  recognize  that  many  SAL 
members  are  now  veterans  in  their  own  right.  (8) 

•  Supports  House  Concurrent  Res.  514,  which 
calls  for  the  appearance  of  Lt.  (j.g.)  Dietler 
Dengier,  USNR,  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress to  present  the  story  of  his  experiences 
while  a  prisoner  of  North  Vietnam.  (23) 

•  Authorizes  issuance  of  charter  to  Baumholder 
Post  11  in  the  Department  of  France.  (11) 

•  Authorizes  issuance  of  charters  to  Fr.  'Thomas 
B.  Cannon  Post  48,  Admiral  George  Dewey  Post 
49  and  Capt.  Francisco  Nava  Post  52  in  the 
Department  of  the  Philippines.  (7) 

•  Designates  observance  of  "Bells  of  America 
Ringing  For  Freedom  on  July  4"  each  year  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  various  Departments  of  the 
Legion.  (17) 

•  Commends  the  Bellamy  Award  Foundation  for 
its  student  sponsorship  program  as  a  worthwhile 
Americanism  activity.  (19) 

•  Designates  the  Legion  Nat'l  Hq  Museum  as 
Emil  A.  Blackmore  Museum.  (6) 

•  Authorizes  funds  for  the  Veterans  Committee 
of  the  People-to-People  Program.  (9) 

•  Supports  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Program.  (10) 

•  Supports  guidance  and  counseling  programs 
in  the  nation's  schools.  (20) 

•  Memorial  resolution  to  Digby  W.  Chandler, 


flag  maker  to  the  nation  and  designer  of  the 
U.S.  50-star  flag.  (3) 

•  Changes  in  rules  for  contests  at  the  1968  Na- 
tional Legion  Convention.  (30) 

•  Rules  changes  governing  Department  100% 
Post  Child  Welfare  Reporting  Award.  (1) 

•  Amends  Legion's  Nat'l  High  School  Oratorical 
Contest  brochure.  (14) 

Dep't  Cmdrs  And  Adjts  Meet 

With  Nat'l  Cmdr  William  E.  Gal- 
braith's  1967-68  theme  of  "Freedom  Is 
Not  Free"  as  their  guideline,  the  De- 
partment Commanders  and  Adjutants  of 
The  American  Legion  met  at  Nat'l  Hq. 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  16-17. 

In  the  two  days  they  were  briefed  by 
Legion  directors  as  to  how  the  theme 
ties  in  with  regular  programs  and  also 
with  the  forthcoming  50th  Anniversary 
observance. 

Keynoting  the  Conference,  Cmdr  Gal- 
braith stressed  the  importance  of  getting 
across  to  all  Americans  the  Le5,ion's 
1967-68  message.  He  told  of  visits  dur- 
ing his  Vietnam  tour  to  hospitalized 
veterans,  declaring  that  "those  young 
men  know  what  it  is  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  freedom." 

The  role  of  membership  was  deline- 
ated by  Legion  Nat'l  Membership  Di- 
rector J.  Lloyd  Wignall.  He  declared 
that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  Legion- 
raires  at  all  levels  to  make  welcome  the 
returning  Vietnam  era  veterans  noting 
that  "these  are  dedicated  young  men  and 
many  will  be  looking  for  a  vehicle  where 
they  can  further  the  cause  of  good  posi- 
tive Americanism  programs." 

Wignall  said  that  though  many  Legion 
posts  and  Auxiliary  units  wc-e  already 
busy  honoring  the  young  man  leaving  for 
the  services  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
him  and  his  family  while  he  is  away, 
there  is  yet  more  to  do. 

"More  and  more  active  duty  person- 
nel and  new  veterans  are  learning  ahout 
The  American  Legion  as  it  does  the 
things  for  which  it  was  organized  and 
for  which  it  is  best  known."  He  added: 
"It  is  a  responsibility  to  present  your 
post  and  The  American  Legion  as  an  ac- 
ceptable and  desirable  part  of  your  com- 
munity as  we  continue  to  stress  our 
activities  on  behalf  of  our  servicemen 
and  veterans." 

The  Membership  Division  also  showed 
a  new  film  entitled  "The  View  From 
Main  Street"  which  applied  the  image 
concept  to  an  average  American  Legion 
post.  The  film  will  be  available  to  posts 
from  the  National  Membership  and 
Post  Activities  Division  at  Nat'l  Hq. 

Legion  department  leaders  were 
briefed  on  how  the  new  electronic  data 
processing  system  at  Nat'l  Hq.  affects 
their  own  particular  operations  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  and  the  membership 
card  fulfillment  program. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Nat'l  Commander's  Homecoming 

The  American  people  "should  en- 
trust the  President  to  be  the  authoritative 
voice  of  this  nation's  will  to  honor  its 
commitment  to  defend  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam" said  American  Legion  National 
Commander  William  E.  Galbraith  upon 
returning  from  a  1 6-day  tour  of  Vietnam, 
Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

The  statement  was  made  at  a  press 
conference  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  Oct.  13, 
just  one  day  prior  to  the  Official  Home- 
coming held  in  his  honor  in  that  city. 

Galbraith  noted  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  hoping  that  the  1968  U.S. 
national  elections  will  cause  a  huge  di- 
vision in  American  thought  on  backing 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  war  would  not  become  an 
election  campaign  issue. 

October  14  was  proclaimed  "Bill  Gal- 
braith Day"  for  the  Homecoming  by  the 
Nebraska  Centennial  Commission  and 
made  an  official  event  of  the  100th  An- 
niversary Celebration  of  Nebraska's 
statehood.  Galbraith,  a  rancher,  former 
teacher  and  insurance  executive,  is  the 
first  Nebraskan  to  hold  the  Legion's 
highest  office. 

Over   250   national   Legion  leaders 


began  arriving  in  the  city  on  Oct  13.  On 
the  following  day  they  joined  with  thou- 
sands of  local  Legionnaires  and  other 
citizens  to  honor  Galbraith  by  partici- 
pating in  the  celebration  which  included 
a  luncheon,  a.  IVi  hour  parade  with  over 
100  units  held  in  beautiful  fall  weather, 
a  reception  at  the  official  mansion  of 
Nebraska  Governor  Norbert  Tiemann, 
and  a  banquet  that  evening  for  over 
1,500  people  at  Pershing  Auditorium 
which  had  Hearst  Newspapers  King  Fea- 
tures columnist  Bob  Considine  as  prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Though  Galbraith's  home  is  actually 
in  Beemer,  Neb.,  (pop.  670)  he  had  once 
lived  in  Lincoln  and  considered  himself 
also  a  citizen  of  that  city.  It  was  decided 
to  have  the  Homecoming  in  the  capital 
city  because  it  had  the  proper  facilities 
to  handle  such  a  large  gathering.  How- 
ever, the  Beemer  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  many  of  Beemer's  citizens  worked 
hand-in-hand  with  the  Lincoln  Cham- 
ber, Legion  groups  and  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Centennial  Commission  to 
stage  the  huge  event. 

At  the  Homecoming  Banquet  Bob 
Considine  referred  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, declaring  that  "we're  winning  this 


lousy  war,  but  you  don't  hear  about 
it.  We  can't  get  it  in  the  papers."  He 
noted  that  the  lack  of  factual  reporting 
on  the  war  front  has  resulted  in  a  "lot 
of  second-guessing." 

He  said  that  if  the  U.S.  should  pull 
out,  it  would  be  like  saying  to  40-odd 
other  free  nations  that  "we're  pals  until 
you  get  into  trouble.  I  don't  believe  we 
have  any  thought  of  pulling  out  any  more 
than  we  have  of  using  the  Bomb." 

In  relating  his  Vietnam  tour  experi- 
ences to  the  banquet  audience,  Gal- 
braith concurred  with  Considine  that: 
"We're  winning  the  war  .  .  .  but  we  can't 
afford  discordant,  divisive  protests, 
questions  and  demands  of  any  citizens, 
especially  elected  officials,  on  freedom's 
stake  in  Vietnam." 

Among  other  notables  making  brief  re- 
marks at  the  huge  banquet  were  Gov. 
Norbert  Tiemann,  Nebraska  U.S.  Sen. 
Roman  Hruska  and  V.  J.  Skutt,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Mutual  of  Omaha 
Ins.  Co.,  which  planned  and  sponsored 
the  decoration  of  Pershing  Auditorium. 

The  Singing  Legionnaires  of  Sioux 
Falls  American  Legion  Post  15,  S.  Dak., 
sang  "Freedom  Is  Not  Free,"  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Galbraith's  theme  for  1967-68. 


Some  of  the  1,500  diners  at  Galbraith  Homecoming  Banquet.  Considine,  Sen.  Hruska  and  Gov.  Tiemann  were  among  speakers. 
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50th  Anniversary  News 

Plans  for  the  celebration  of  The 
American  Legion's  50th  Anniversary 
moved  into  high  gear  with  the  announce- 
ment that  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  had 
each  accepted  the  post  of  Co-chairman 
of  the  Legion's  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, a  prestige  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  who  will 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  help  the 
Legion  celebrate  the  historic  events 
scheduled  for  its  Golden  Anniversary. 

Both  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
nation's  only  living  ex-Presidents  and 
both  are  also  Legionnaires.  Mr.  Truman 
is  a  life  member  of  Tirey  J.  Ford  Post 
21,  Independence,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower is  a  life  member  of  James  R.  Cut- 
ler Post  39  of  Abilene,  Kans. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  an  Entertainment  Committee 
has  also  been  set  up  with  Bing  Crosby, 
Bob  Hope  and  Dorothy  Lamour  as  Co- 
chairmen. 

Basically,  the  objectives  of  the  50th 
Anniversary  Program  are:  1 — To  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  WWl;  2 — To  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  The  American 
Legion;  3 — To  note  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Legion  in  its  first  50  years, 
and  4 — To  signify  the  future  role  of  The 
American  Legion. 

On  the  national  level  here  are  some 
of  the  items  planned  or  already  accom- 
plished to  fulfill  or  help  highlight  those 
objectives: 

•  A  U.S.  postage  stamp  commemo- 
rating the  50th  Anniversary  is  planned  for 
release  during  the  March  1969  Legion 
Birthday  Celebration  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  along  with  appropriate  first  day 
covers  and  postage  meter  cancellation 
slugs. 

•  A  50th  Anniversary  Commemora- 
tive Medal.  This  has  already  been  de- 
signed and  it  is  expected  the  medals  will 
shortly  be  struck. 

•  An  Anniversary  March  with  lyrics 
has  already  been  composed  by  famed 
composer  Meredith  (76  Trombones) 
Willson. 

Six  major  national  50th  Anniversary 
dates  and  sites  will  be  significant  to  the 
Golden  Anniversary  Celebration.  They 
are: 

►  The  50th  National  Convention,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  6-12,  1968. 

►  The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Armi- 
stice of  WWl,  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Va.,  Nov.  11,  1968. 

►  The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Found- 
ing of  the  Legion  in  Paris,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mar.  15-17,  1969. 

►  The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  St. 
Louis  Caucus,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8-9, 
1969. 


Cmdr  Galbraith  presents  encased  Ameri- 
can Legion  Golden  Anniversary  Com- 
memorative Medals  to  former  President 
Truman  (top  photo)  and  former  President 
Eisenhower  as  each  accepted  the  Co- 
chairmanship  of  The  American  Legion's 
Anniversary  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 

►  The  51st  National  Convention,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Aug.  22-28,  1969,  which  will 
chart  the  course  of  the  Legion  for  the 
next  50  years. 

►  The  Anniversary  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Convention,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Nov.  11,  1969. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  items  are  now  be- 
coming available  from  the  National  Em- 
blem Sales  Division  of  The  American 
Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46206.  Write  for  details. 

Early  in  1968,  Advance,  the  American 
Legion  publication  for  post  commanders, 
will  start  to  carry  regular  information 
which  will  be  helpful  to  post  organiza- 
tions ready  to  participate  in  the  anni- 
versary program. 

In  addition,  th's  magazine  will  from 
time  to  time  publish  items  of  general  in- 
terest relative  to  50th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration plans. 

Nat'l  Boys'  State  Conference 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  Class  of  1971  and  18%  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  Class  of  the  same 
year  are  former  Boys'  Staters. 

These  facts  were  revealed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Academies  who  were 
guest  speakers  at  the  recent  32nd  Annual 
Boys'  State  Conference  held  Oct.  14-15 
at  Nat'l  Hq  and  attended  by  1 03  Ameri- 
can Legion  Boys'  State  directors  and 
members  representing  38  Departments. 

During  the  two-day  meeting  the  dele- 
gates, presided  over  by  Missouri  Boys' 
State  Director,  Charles  F.  Hamilton 
thrashed  out  problems  existing  within 


their  programs,  exchanged  methods  and 
ideas  and  discussed  the  1968  program. 

Boys'  State  programs  across  the  nation 
are  staffed  by  about  350  (mostly  volun- 
teer) directors,  chairmen  and  members 
on  a  year-round  basis.  But  this  figure 
rises  sharply  with  the  addition  of  other 
personnel  during  Boys'  State  weeks. 

Fifty  Departments  sponsor  programs 
and,  in  1967,  the  number  of  boys  par- 
ticipating was  28,936 — led  by  Ohio,  with 
1,355  enrollments.  The  total  operating 
cost  for  1967  by  all  Boys'  States  was 
nearly  $114  million  dollars.  For  the  first 
time,  Alaska  was  represented;  Hawaii  is 
the  only  national  Dep't  that  does  not 
now  have  a  program. 

Among  guests  at  the  Conference  were 
Alan  L.  Keyes,  17,  1967  Boys'  Nation 
President  (and  Legion  Nat'l  H.S.  Ora- 
torical Champion  for  1967);  Capt. 
James  Mathison  (USA)  and  Major 
Charles  Johnson  (USA),  U.S.  Military 
Academy;  and  Lt.  V.  R.  Cla-k  (USN), 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Lt.  Clark  said  that  the  Academy  was 
well  aware  of  Boys'  State  as  a  promising 
source  for  applicants  and  further  stressed 
the  Academy's  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  program  by  sending  a  midshipman 
to  each  Boys'  State,  when  invited  to  do 
so.  He  noted  that  18%,  or  250,  of  the 
students  in  the  Class  of  '71  at  Annapolis 
are  former  Boys'  Staters.  At  West  Point, 
which  has  been  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram for  more  than  10  years,  former 
Boys'  Staters  make  up  30-31  %  of  its  '71 
Class,  according  to  Captain  Mathison. 

Boys'  Nation  President  Keyes  and 
Daniel  J.  O'Connor,  Chairman,  Nat'l 
Americanism  Commission,  were  guest 
speakers  at  the  Conference  banquet  on 
the  night  of  October  14. 

Holiday  Blood  Donor  Drive 

The  American  Legion,  its  Auxiliary 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  are  spon- 
soring a  special  month-long  holiday 
blood  donor  drive  for  the  period  from 
Dec.  4,  1967  to  Jan.  8,  1968. 

This  is  an  especially  critical  time  of 
the  year  as  far  as  blood  needs  are  con- 
cerned since  demand  sharply  increases 
and  supply  drops  as  much  as  50%  below 
normal.  This  normally  short  supply  will 
be  depleted  even  further  when  the  needs 
of  wounded  returned  servicemen  from 
Vietnam  are  considered. 

Posts  wishing  to  set  up  a  blood  drive 
should  contact  their  local  Red  Cross 
units  for  information.  In  those  commu- 
nities where  no  Red  Cross  Blood  Collec- 
tion Center  exists,  posts  are  urged  to 
work  with  the  local  community  or  hos- 
pital blood  banks. 

Information  can  also  be  gotten  from 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  17th 
and  D  Streets,  N.W.,  Wash.  D.C.  20006. 
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Law  &  Order  Efforts  Honored 


Police  honor  New  York  newsmen. 

Putting  a  reverse  twist  to  the  awards 
pitch,  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Assoc. 
of  the  New  York  City  Transit  Police 
Dep't  honored  two  newsmen.  In  the 
photo  above  are,  1.  to  rt.:  Jim  Jensen, 
CBS-TV  News;  Joseph  Saladino,  presi- 
dent of  The  Transit  Police  PBA:  and 
Robert  I.  Queen,  author-newsman.  The 
newsmen  were  awarded  special  police 
medallions  for  their  "interest  in  police 
activities"  and  police  coverage.  Queen  is 
a  former  copy  editor  for  CBS  Radio  Net- 
work, a  member  of  Post  1065,  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  and  a  Legionnaire  for  over  20 
years. 


Legion  honors  Sheriff  Pitchess  of  LA. 

Post  309,  South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  gave 
a  Certificate  of  Appreciation  to  Sheriff 
Peter  J.  Pitchess,  of  Los  Angeles  (right 
in  photo  above).  Shown  with  the  lawman 
is  Post  Cmdr  Gaylord  Campbell,  who 
acknowledged  the  Sheriff's  outstanding 


services  and  assistance  in  promoting  Le- 
gion programs  and  activities,  such  as 
sending  boys  to  Boys'  State  each  year, 
the  Legion  Conservation  Program  at 
Wayside  Honor  Rancho,  Law  and  Order 
Programs,  School  Awards  at  Emerson 
J.H.S.,  Flag  Day  and  Veterans'  Day 
activities. 

Post  40,  Danville,  Pa.,  gave  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Achievement  to  Police  Chief 
Robert  Burke.  In  the  photo  below,  left 
column,  are,  L  to  rt.;  M/C  Robert 
Marks,  Mrs.  Robert  Burke,  Chief  Burke, 
Post  Cmdr  Alton  J.  Kauffman,  and  FBI 
Agent  W.  Metcalf  of  Harrisburg. 


From  Cmdr  Winkler  to  RImn  Carren 

Post  6,  New  York,  N.Y.  held  a  Recog- 
nize Police  Achievement  Night  and  gave 
Certificates  of  Achievement  to  Patrol- 
men Gerard  Carren  (6th  Precinct)  and 
Frederic  J.  Schill  (10th  Precinct).  In 
the  photo  above  are  N.Y.  County  Cmdr 
Robert  Winkler  and  Ptlmn  Carren.  The 


other  picture  shows  Ptlmn  Schill  and 
the  Hon.  Judge  Gerald  Culkin. 

Viet  Vets  Command  Attention 

Posts  are  finding  all  kinds  of  ways 
to  give  Vietnam  Vets  attention  and 
recognition.  Post  703,  Fox  Lake,  IlL, 
for  example,  utilized  its  lake  front  home 
to  entertain  50  wounded  vets  from 
nearby  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital  for 
one  full  day  each  week.  Arriving  by  bus 
at  10  a.m.,  the  men  could  start  by  going 
fishing.  All  equipment  was  provided. 

At  noon  a  picnic  lunch  was  served 
and  there  were  motor  boat  rides  through 
the  Fox  Chain  O'Lakes.  An  Auxiliary- 
prepared  cookout,  a  floor  show,  and 
dancing  sparked  the  evening  program. 

Last  year's  (1966)  program  for  Viet 
Vets  saw  989  patients  entertained  by 
Post  703.  A  similar  program  in  1951 
served  1,172  Korean  vets.  Harold  O. 
Meyers,  a  Past  Cmdr  of  the  post  and  a 
Past  10th  District  Cmdr,  was  the  pro- 
gram chairman  in  1951,  1966  and  1967. 

Those  vets  of  WW2,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam who  entered  service  from  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt.,  have  been  honored  by  a  new 
granite  memorial  erected  by  the  people 
of  the  town  of  Enosburg  and  sparked  by 
the  urging  of  Legion  Post  42.  The  monu- 
ment stands  beside  the  statue  of  a 
Doughboy,  a  memorial  to  WWl  vets. 

Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  Legionnaires  have 


PHOTO  BY  JIM  ROMANO 


Ptlmn  Schill  from  Judge  Culkin 


Gifts  from  Staten  Island  Legionnaires 

sent,  in  the  past  three  years,  over 
1,500  packages  to  local  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  Every  Staten  Islander  there 
will  get  a  package  for  Christmas.  Later. 
Easter  and  July  4th  gifts  will  be  sent. 

Post  2,  Barre,  Mass.,  asked  all  its  serv- 
ice people  in  Vietnam  if  they  have  ac- 
cess to  a  tape  recorder  and  what  type 
music  they  like.  In  meeting  requests. 


Post  40,  Danville,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Susan  Baker,  an  interested  citizen, 
records  music  tapes  which  are  for- 


Letters,  cards  and  small  packages  sent 
by  surface  transportation  to  Vietnam 
should  be  mailed  from  the  United 
States  before  Dec.  1.  Air  mail  should 
be  sent  before  Dec.  11. 


warded.  Personal  messages  can  be  sent, 
too.  Tapes  are  returnable  for  re-record- 
ing when  a  change  in  music  is  desired. 

West  Covina  Post  790,  Calif.,  ran  an 
ad  for  six  weeks  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Tribune  inviting  Vietnam  Era  and  other 
vets  to  join  the  Legion  post.  The  post 
held  a  Luau,  with  a  floor  show,  and  every 
Saturday  stages  a  free  Business  Men's 
Lunch  from  noon  to  3  p.m. 


Post  28,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  gave  a  birthday 
party  at  VA  Domiciliary  in  White  City. 
Each  vet  was  given  a  Canteen  Book.  There 
were  door  prizes  and  handmade  gifts.  En- 
tertaining were  the  Oregon  Cavemen  and 
Princess,  shown  above  in  royal  attire. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 


Mass.  Legion  honors  Senator  Saltonstall. 

The  Dep't  of  Massachusetts'  Nat'l  Se- 
curity Commission  gave  Senator  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall  a  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion for  his  legislative  efforts  while  serv- 
ing as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  In 
the  photo  above  are  (1.  to  rt.):  Leo  F. 
Malloy,  Dep't  Cmdr;  Monte  Basbas, 
Past  Cmdr,  Post  48,  Newton,  and  Mayor 
of  Newton;  Senator  Saltonstall,  a  Post 
48  member;  Jayne  Driscoll,  Ass't  Dep't 
Sgt.-at-Arms;  and  Carlton  Merrial,  Post 
48  Past  Cmdr. 

■ 

Freedoms  Foundation  (Valley  Forge, 
Pa.)  Awards  honored  three  Legionnaires, 
recently,  all  with  the  George  Washing- 


Post  159,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  treated  40  boys  and  6  Nuns  (not  all  shown  here)  from  St. 
Joseph's  Home  for  Boys  to  a  baseball  game  between  the  Nat'l  League  Champion  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  and  the  Atlanta  Braves.  Each  guest  received  $1  for  refreshments. 


ton  Honor  Medal.  Cited  was  "I  Pledge 
Allegiance,"  a  patriotic  brochure  created 
by  Jack  W.  Kuepfer,  of  Post  8,  Clifton, 
N.J.,  the  Dep't  Membership  Chmn.  The 
brochure  explains  the  entire  pledge  and 
gives  its  history,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  Post  8,  Passaic  County,  and  the  Dep't 
of  New  Jersey. 

Honored  also  was  Henry  J.  Foresman, 
of  Post  126,  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  for  his 
letter,  published  in  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Journal,  to  a  collegiate  member  concern- 
ing his  duty  to  serve  in  Vietnam. 

The  medal  and  $100  went  to  the 
Rev.  Donis  Patterson,  of  Post  159, 
Venice,  Fla.,  for  his  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress— "an  outstanding  accomplishment 
in  helping  to  achieve  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  American  Way  of  Life." 
■ 

The  Dep't  of  Minnesota  has  given 
$22,600  toward  the  construction  of  an 
all-denominational  chapel  at  the  Min- 
nesota Nat'l  Guard  Training  Center, 
Camp  Ripley,  near  Little  Falls.  The 
drive  was  sparked  by  the  late  Rev.  Capt. 
Raymond  Prinzing,  Salvation  Army,  im- 
mediate past  Dep't  Chaplain,  and  526 
posts  and  units  contributed.  In  the  photo 
below  are,  1.  to  r.:  Lt.  Col.  C.  G.  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Minnesota  Nat'l  Guard 
Assoc.;  Maj.  Gen.  C.  J.  Moeglein,  Min- 


nesota Adjutant  General;  and  H.  T. 
Colbjornsen,  Dep't  Cmdr.  A  scale  model 
of  the  chapel  is  shown. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 


Dep't  of  Minnesota  gives  $22,600. 

THE  AMERICAN 


Post  607,  Calif.:  The  Raisin  Bowl 

Police  Post  607,  Fresno,  Calif.,  has  spon- 
sored for  the  past  five  years  the  Junior 
Raisin  Bowl  Games  in  Pop  Warner 
Junior  League  Football.  The  post  con- 
siders its  promotion  of  junior  football 
and  other  sports,  Boys  Clubs,  college 
scholarships,  and  debating  contests  to 
have  helped  in  racial  and  teenage  prob- 
lems in  Fresno.  In  the  photo  above  are, 
1.  to  rt.:  Legionnaire  and  Police  Assoc. 
President  Jack  Johnson;  Rick  Jelmini 
and  Rick  Evans,  members  of  two  differ- 
ent 1966  championship  teams;  Legion- 
naire Mayor  Floyd  Hyde;  and  Post  607 
Cmdr  Clarence  Matthews. 

■ 

Post  291,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  is  the 

proud  and  possibly  unique  possessor  of  a 
Yacht  Club,  organized  by  the  Legion- 
naires led  by  Ken  Cohn.  On  the  shores 
of  Newport  Bay,  the  Yacht  Club  rents 
out  52  boat  slips  and  dry  boat  storage 
privileges.  Preference  is  given  to  post 
members  on  the  long  waiting  list  of  boat 
owners  who  want  to  lease  dock  space. 
The  Club's  113  members  are  also  post 
members.  They  have  an  identifying  bur- 
gee (pennant)  flying  from  their  masts. 
The  Club  has  set  up  training  classes  for 
children  in  boating,  rules  of  the  road, 
safety  and  yachtmanship,  and  has  held 
a  Poker  Regatta,  Catalina  Cruise,  etc., 
and  visits  to  the  more  than  50  clubs  that 
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stretch  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San 
Diego,  a  coastline  of  more  than  400 
miles.  Commodore  Ken  Cohn  invites 
correspondence  from  other  Yacht  Clubs 
— real  or  embryo:  215  1 5th  St.,  New- 
port Beach,  Calif. 


signs. 


Post  14,  Chattanooga,  Tenn,,  put  up  an 

attention-catching  sign  next  to  the  post 
home  to  refute  the  beatnik  slogan,  "Hell 
no,  we  won't  go!"  The  sign  (see  photo 
above)  says,  "For  God  and  Country 
....  Damn  right,  we'll  fight!"  In  the 
photo  are  DAV  and  VFW  vets  and  Post 
14  Legionnaires. 


Post  59,  N.H.,  sends  a  rare  gift. 

A  leather-bound  volume  of  Stars  & 
Stripes,  1918-19,  a  gift  from  a  WWl 
vet  to  Historian  June  Wilson  of  Post  59, 
Hillsboro,  N.H.,  became  a  gift  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  memory  of  the 
post.  Historian  Wilson  wanted  the  vol- 
ume to  be  where  it  was  safe  and  where 
many  interested  persons  could  view  it. 
In  the  photo  above.  Post  Cmdr  J.  Totte 
and  Miss  Wilson  turn  the  package  in  at 
the  Post  Office. 


County,  Ore.,  one  man  this  year  gathered 
$2,080  to  send  52  youths  to  Beaver  Boys' 
State.  Homer  McKinney,  of  Corvallis, 
also  saw  to  it  that  the  Boys'  State  en- 
campment got  a  permanent  flagpole,  and 
arranged  for  transportation  from  the  Al- 
bany and  Corvallis  bus  depots  to  the 
OSU  campus.  A  WWl  vet  of  five  major 
battles,  Homer  joined  the  Legion  in 
1920,  has  been  a  member  of  Corvallis 
Post  11  for  45  years,  and  was  Post  Cmdr 
in  1942.  He  has  been  blind  for  the  past 
12  years.  In  the  photo  below,  column  at 
left,  Boys'  State  Chmn  Bob  Mariani,  left, 
receives  entries  from  Homer  and  Post 
11  Cmdr  R.  G.  Rosensteil. 


Post  28,  Okinawa,  Ry.  Is.  (Dep't  of 
Hawaii),  gave  $16,000  to  the  Fort  Buck- 


EDGAR  B.  STEPHENSON 


Art  Zimmerman:  "What  is  Veterans  Day?" 

The  Adjutant  of  Post  55,  Bonners  Ferry, 

Idaho,  leads  a  double  life.  When  Veter- 
ans Day  comes  nigh  each  year,  Art  Zim- 
merman, a  retired  businessman,  dons  his 
WWl  Army  uniform  and  joins  other 
local  Legionnaires  in  going  to  the  schools 
to  speak  on  subjects  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Post  Adjutant  since  1926,  he 
"makes  it  a  practice  never  to  interfere 
with  the  commanders."  He  won  third 
prize  in  the  Nat'l  History  contest  several 
years  ago.  His  medals  include  the  DSC 
and  the  Purple  Heart. 


WWl  vet  assists  Oregon  Boy's  State. 

Through  personal  solicitations  from  busi- 
ness and  professional  people  in  Benton 
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Everybody  wants  to  get  into  the  act,  and 
for  Post  46,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  it's  a  good 
thing.  These  Legionnaires  and  other  helpers 
are  breaking  ground  for  a  new  club  house 
to  cost  $10d',000.  And  the  property  will  cost 
nearly  as  much.  The  post  got  an  excel- 
lent price  when  it  sold  its  old  property. 


A  $16,000  gift  from  Post  28,  Okinawa 

ner  Youth  Activities  Program,  and 
$6,000  to  the  Naha  AFB  Youth  Activi- 
ties Program.  In  the  photo  above  are,  1. 
to  rt.:  Post  Cmdr  Jessie  Cotter;  Col. 
Edwin  Nichols,  the  Fort  Buckner  com- 
mander; M/Sgt.  Emmett  Steede;  E. 
Rodifer;  W.  Moses;  and  W.  Perceval. 
Some  months  ago,  the  Post  gave  $7,500 
to  Fort  Buckner  for  the  building  fund 
for  construction  of  two  children's  nur- 
series in  the  Sukiran  and  Machinato 
housing  areas. 

■ 

Bell  Telephone  Post  242,  Chicago,  dedi- 
cated a  memorial  plaque  to  more  than  60 
Illinois  Bell  servicemen  who  have  given 
their  lives  while  serving  their  country. 
A  telephone  veteran  of  each  of  the  four 
major  wars  of  this  century  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  plaque.  (See  photo  below.) 


Post  242,  Chicago,  honors  war  dead. 
■ 

Post  258,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 

staged  its  36th  annual  Golden  Gloves 
Boxing  Tournament  with  160  contestants 
competing  for  16  championships  (8  open. 
8  novice).  This  post  became  active  in 
amateur  boxing  in  1924  and  went  into 
Golden  Gloves  in  1932.  With  this  tour- 
nament, the  post  has  been  in  Golden 
Gloves  for  36  years  and  boxing  43. 
■ 

Post  83,  Sheboygan,  Wise,  co-spon- 
sored the  Nat'l  Women's  Slow  Pitch 
Softball  Tournament,  an  Amateur  Soft- 
ball Assoc.  sanctioned  event.  Co-spon- 
sors were  the  Pool-ettes.  Wisconsin 
champions  in  1966.  Among  those  who 
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labored  were  co-chairman  W.  Bolz,  J. 
Ehren,  R.  Froelich.  and  L.  Keach.  Cleve- 
land's Ridge  Maintenance  team  defeated 
Cincinnati's  Dana  Gardens  for  the  cham- 
pionship before  5,000  spectators. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Thomas  G.  Chilton,  of  Superior,  Ariz., 
honored  by  Northern  Arizona  Univ.'s 
Alumni  Assoc.  for  distinguished  service 
in  nonprofit  organizations.  A  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  (1955-56),  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission. 

■ 

Daniel  E.  Lambert,  of  Orrington,  Me.,  a 
Dep't  Vice  Cmdr  and  a  member  of  the 
Nat'l  Public  Relations  Commission,  re- 
nominated by  Maine  Gov.  Kenneth  Cur- 
tis to  a  third  term  on  the  Governor's 
Commission  to  Keep  Maine  Scenic,  on 
whose  behalf  he  has  delivered  over  150 
addresses  annually  for  the  last  15  years. 


Maxwell  Krindler,  of  New  York, 
awarded  the  Air  Service  Post  50rs  Wil- 
liam J.  McGough  Trophy  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  aviation. 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  F.  O'Neil,  pub- 
lisher of  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, made  the  presentation  to  Krindler, 
who  recently  retired  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserves. 


J.  Walter  Janko,  of  Somerville,  Texas, 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman,  reap- 
pointed to  another  six-year  term  with 
the  Texas  'Veterans  Affairs  Commission 
by  Gov.  John  B.  Connally. 


Charles  Kohen,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
collector  of  famous  documents  and 
friend  of  several  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  honored  on  his  80th  birthday  by 
top  American  Legion  officials,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  gov- 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search,  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  (1957)— Need  information 
from  Bobby  Morgan,  Lawton  (?),  Okla.,  and 
Jackie  Cranmore,  Selma  (?),  Ala.,  regarding 
disability  claim  by  Charles  Klaus,  who  suf- 
fered a  back  injury  on  Nov.  14,  1957.  Write: 
Charles  Klaus,  3747  Portsmouth,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  78223. 

Fort  Bliss  (1942),  784th  AAA  (1943)— Would 
anyone  remembering  Clarence  G.  McElroy 
having  scarlet  fever  in  late  1942  at  Fort  Bliss 
or  heart  trouble  in  early  1943  please  write  to 
him.  Write:  Clarence  G.  McElroy,  1928 
Washington  St.,  Noblesville,  Ind.  46060. 

4th  Inf.  Div.,  Co.  B,  4th  Med.  Bn.,  Camp 
Gordon,  Ga.  (1941-42)— Need  information 
from  anyone  who  knew  Adrian  J.  Gl^ss,  who 
injured  his  back  in  basic  training  and  has  a 
claim  pending.  Write:  Adrian  J.  Glass,  4227 
34th  St.,  Mount  Rainier,  Md. 


ernment  officials  at  the  Army-Navy 
Club.  An  organizer  of  Post  15,  he  is 
authoring  a  book  on  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners. 

John  J,  Bennett,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1929-30),  veteran  of  WWl 
and  WW2,  who  helped  to  organize  the 
Legion  in  New  York  in  1919.  He  was 
formerly  New  York  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, City  Corporation  Counsel,  and 
chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

■ 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Lonergan,  83,  of  Aurora, 
111.,  Past  Nat'l  Chaplain  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  (1924-25). 

■ 

Russell  G.  Creviston,  78,  of  Evanston, 
111.,  the  Legion's  first  Assistant  Nat'l  Ad- 
jutant (1919-24)  and  a  Past  Nat'l  Ad- 
jutant (1924-25). 

■ 

J.B.C.  Knight,  78,  of  Anaconda,  Mont., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1942-43)  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  in 
1949-51. 

■ 

Digby  W.  Chandler,  80,  of  New  York, 
designer  of  the  50-star  flag  of  the  United 
States.  Annin  and  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
president,  has  provided  flags  for  every 
Presidential  inauguration  since  Zachary 
Taylor's  in  1849.  On  Sept.  20,  1965,  in 
honoring  Mr.  Chandler,  Annin  and  Co. 
presented  to  The  American  Legion  the 
flag  poles  outside  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania St.  entrance  to  the  Nat'l  Hq 
building. 

■ 

Peter  C.  Borre,  69,  of  Rome,  Italy,  Al- 
ternate Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
for  the  Dep't  of  Italy  in  1960-67.  He  was 
Dep't  Cmdr  in  1957-60. 

■ 

Henry  Love,  71,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1944-45)  and  member 
of  the  Nat'l  Distinguished  Guests  Com- 
mittee since  1953. 

■ 

Jane  Gould  Mayer,  52,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  former  Nat'l  Secretary  of  The 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  (1952-64). 
She  was  a  WAC  veteran  of  WW2  and  a 
member  of  both  Post  and  Unit  76  of 
Austin,  Texas. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 
Muscle  Shoals  Post  226,  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala,;  Cecil  Barnes  Post  265,  Belle  Glade, 
Fla.;  Brandon  Post  278,  Brandon,  Fla.; 
Pine  Hills  Post  313,  Pine  Hills,  Orlando, 


Fla.;  Hillsborough  Memorial  Post  481, 
Hillsborough  Township,  N.J.;  Joe  C. 
Garcia  Post  1 17,  Clovis,  N.  Mex.;  Ains- 
worth-Werhner  Post  427,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.;  Jesus  Bruno  Post  134,  Guaynabo, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Sterling  Park  Post  150, 
Sterling,  Va. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st   Div— (July)    Arthur  L.   Chaitt,   5  Mont- 
gomery Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19118 
3rd  Arm'd  Div — (July)  Paul  W.  Corrigan,  38 

Exchange  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.  01901 
4th  Arm'd  Div — (July)   Risden  L.  Fountain, 

4414  Volta  PI  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
5th  Corps  HQ— (July)   George  J.  Frey,  1614 

Agency  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa  52601 
6th  Arm'd  Div— (July)  Edward  F.  Reed,  P.O. 

Box  492,  Louisville,  Ky.  40201 
10th  Field  Sig  Bn  (WWl)— (May)  E.  Frederic 

Wright,  5124  9th  Ave.  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
14th  Arm'd  Div,  Combat  Cmd  B— (July)  Paul 

Cleary,  269  Reed  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13207 
16th  Corps— (Mar.)  Wm.  T.  Stevens,  Suite  700 

Washington  Bldg.,  Washington  5.  D.C. 
18th  Eng  Rwy— (Jan.)   J.  L.  McAllister,  456 

Citrus  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90036 
20th  Inf  Reg't,  Co  C  (WW2)— (July)  Doc  Ziglar. 

1408  Helma  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ohio  45013 
30th  Div— (July)  Saul  Solow,  42  Parkway  Dr., 

Syosset,  N.Y.  11791 
41st  Field  Hospital— (June)  Neville  L.  Hart,  115 

W.  Brown  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.  49286 
70th  Tank  Bn— (July)  James  W.  Vance,  4701 

Willard  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015 
78th  Div  (WW2)— (July)  Howard  Ogden,  704 

Chandler  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19111 
82nd  Airborne  Div— (July)  Carl  L.  Davis,  159 

Gibson  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44907 
94th  Div— (July)  Roger  H.  Keith.  170  Hillberg 

Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass.  02401 
961h  Inf— (July)  Richard  Klassen,  929  S.  Myrtle, 

Kankakee,  111.  60901 
99th  Div— (July)  J.  W.  Johnson,  926  Clark  La., 

Des  Plaines,  111.  60016 
100th  Chem.  4.2  Mortar  Bn  (WW2)— (July)  Roy 

Benge,  R.R.  1,  Manteno,  111.  60950 
110th  Inf,  Co.  C  (WWl)— (July)   Clifford  W. 

Saylor,  231  W.  Church  St.,  Somerset,  Pa. 
119th  Field  Art'y— (May)  Oscar  S.  Diehl,  1504 

Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich.  48906 
119th  Inf,  Co  B  (WWl)— (June)  Mrs.  Henry  G. 

Schwer,  506  S.  10th,  Olivia,  Minn.  56277 
130th  Inf,  Cos  A  &  D— (May)  Clifford  Ringler, 

1209  Martin  St.,  Danville,  111.  61832 
309th  FS  Bn,  Co  A— (June)  William  Easterday, 

311  W.  Washington,  Culver,  Ind.  46511 
343rd  Motor  Truck  Co  (WWl)— (Jan.)  H.  A. 

Schulte,  12830  6th  St.,  Sp  21,  Yucaipa,  Calif. 
348th  Sta  Hosp— (Julv)  Milton  Bloomquist,  P.O. 

Box  262,  Lansing,  Mich.  48902 
350th  AAA  Sit  Bn— (July)  Lewis  A.  Brown. 

Jr.,  538  N.  Tampa  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla.  32805 
419th  Arm'd  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  B.  Lem- 

berg,  3523  Maggie  Ave.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
535th  AAA  (AW)  Bn— (June)  James  E.  Long, 

Rt.  3,  Quanah,  Tex.  79252 
551st  MP  Escort   Guard   Co.— (June)    E.  W. 

Litaker,  721  Wen-Le  Dr.,  Sumter,  S.C.  29150 
567th  AAA  (AW)  Bn— (July)  Floyd  G.  Shelton, 

1905  College  St.,  Newberry,  S.C.  29108 
591st  Eng  Boat  Reg't,  Co  H— (July)  Eugene  C. 

Donley,  8209  Frontier  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls. 

N.Y.  14304 

713th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (July)  Orville  K.  Rey- 
nolds, 931  Fifth  St..  Union  Beach,  N.J.  07735 

732nd  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (July)  Ralph  Rogers, 
6306  Shelbourne  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19111 

733rd  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (July)  Stephen  Boy,  124 
Linden,  Kenmore,  N.Y.  14217 

753rd  Rwy  Shop  Bn— (June)  Ray  Tittle,  Rt.  1, 
Huron,  Ohio  44839 

832nd  Aviation  Eng— (July)  Pete  Radu,  1611 
Slusser  Rd.,  Akron,  Ohio  44305 

1125th  MP  Co  (Avn)— (July)  Cecil  C.  Shilling- 
burg,  667  Washington  Ave.,  Barberton,  Ohio 

1620th  MP— (July)  Sam  Genenbacher,  c/o  Rock 
View  Motel,   6200   Broadway,   Quincy,  III. 

1896th  Eng  Aviation  Bn— (June)  Lester  A. 
Sealey,  14  High  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 
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Glider  Pilots  (WW2)— ( June)  C.  B.  Ellington,  lipF  MFMBFRSHIP^? 

P.O.  Box  1897,  High  Point,  N.C.  27261  '*'»-'*« "'-rV'Jri to 

Southwest  Pacific  Finance  (WW2) — (July)  Ed-         The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
win  Mysogland,  77  W.  Washington  St.,  Chi-  naire  by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
cago.  111.  60602.  know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

NAVY  Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 

3rd  Marine  Di\ — (July)  Harold  J.  Melloy,  Box  published  life  membership  Post  awards  that 

10553,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37919  have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 

Bth  Marines,  97th  Co  (AEF)— (June)  Donald  J.  arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Mills,  642  Forest  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.  60202  „  „,  . 

20th    Seabcos    (1942-45)— (July )    Norman    A.         Nathan  Zuckcrbrow  (1967),  Post  58,  Phoenix. 

Cotner.  M.D..  1200  S.  Main  St.,  Grove,  Okla.  .  .  „ 

74344  Wallace  ^^.  Creel  and  Chns  A.  Iverson  and 

147th  Scabccs  &  1045th  Det— (July)  Robert  H.  John  Morris,  Jr.  and  Fred  F.  Nissen  (all  1966) 

Schuholz,  3480  Dickerson,  Detroit,  Mich.  48215  and  Ronald  E.  Thill  (1967),  Post  75,  Phoenix, 

LST    999    (WW2)— (June)    Nick    Pratt,    106  Ariz. 

Wynona  Dr.,  Marietta,  Ga.  30060  Jess  L,  Higgins  (1966),  Post  120,  Bell,  Calif. 

LST    1088    (1944-46)— (July)    Clifford    Rose,         John  J.  Dudley  and  Grover  T.  Meaher  (both 

Trainmaster,  c/o  Grand  Trunk  Western  R.R.  1967),  Post  212,  Eureka,  Calif. 

Co.  3601  W.  51st  St..  Chicago,  111.  60632  George  Woskow  (1964)   and  Art  Wclo  and 

Newport,  R.I.,  Tng  Sta  &  Queenstown,  Ireland  Maurice  Zirkin  (both  1965)  and  .Joseph  Lifshutz 

(WWl)— (July)  Robert  O.  Levell.  P.O.  Box  (1966),  Post  254,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

163,  New  Castle,  Ind.  47362  Ralph  E.  Jorey   and  Lester  Phillips  (both 

USS  Allentown  (PF  52)— (July)  Maynard  B.  1967),  Post  432,  Cambria,  Calif. 

Duvall,  305  N.  16th  St.,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  33450         Alvin  Robert  Hemsley  (1967),  Post  465,  Bell 

USS  Charrette  (DD-581)— ( July )  Ralph  Morelli,  Gardens,  Calif. 

260  Hobokin  Rd.,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  07073         Lester  A.  Bright  and  Roy  Inlow  (both  1966), 

USS   Chicago   (WWl)— (Apr.)    John   B.  Lan-  Post  530,  Happy  Camp,  Calif. 

caster,  331  Greenwood  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa.         Edward  J.  Johnston  (1967),  Post  19,  Will- 

19046  imantic.  Conn. 
USS  Gleaves  (DD  423)— (July)  Joseph  J.  Alecci,         William  B,  Bradley,  Jr.  (1962),  Post  46,  Wash- 

96  Arlington  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.J.  07502  ington,  D.C. 
USS  Lexington  (CV-2)—(  June)  Walter  D.  Reed,         Michael  F.  Capucci  and  William  T.  Cauley 

5608  Ocean  View  Dr.,  Oakland.  Calif.  94618  and  Raymond  T.  Fox  and  Charles  E.  Gregory 

USS   Pensacola,   Marine   Det   (WVV2)— ( June)  (all  1967),  Post  125,  Gulfport.  Fla. 

John  Davis,  1709  5th  Ave.  S.W.,  Minot.  N.         Winifred    M.    Williams    (1966),    Post  134, 

Dak.  58701  Tampa,  Fla. 
USS  Preston  (DD  795,  WW2  &  1951-55  crews)—         David  L.  Scoles  and  Eiiiil  Styn  and  Gilbert 

(July)  Perry  D.  Nave,  405  Cedar  Ave.,  Jean-  W.  Thurston  and  James  H.  Wise  (all  1966),  Post 

nette.  Pa.  15644  139,  Tampa,  Fla. 
USS  Rasher  (SS  269)— (July)  Peter  J.  Sasgen.         Vernon  C.  Ward  (1967),  Post  42,  Evanston, 

1860  N.  Wilmot  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60647  HI-,     ,     „  _  .,  ^    t  .  ti, 

USS  Richard  W.  Suesens  (DE  342)— (June)  Cal         £'""''«=f,^-  P?'''^  *  }  o^7'',^°*^ii^'  .^^'^j*'^?" 

Krause.  422  S.  Dewey  Ave.,  Jefferson,  Wis.  ,  .Perr.y  Marstiller  and  Stephen  O'Dell  and  Sig- 

53549  frid  Olson  (all  1964).  Post  75,  Geneva,  111. 

USS  Swanson  (DD  443)— (July)  Harold  Perry,  A'^^'l^.??-  ^A^'^ -^"^t,^'  "^'■"'ison 

PO  Box  248  War  W  Va  'both  1967),  Post  727,  Oneida,  111. 
USS  Whetstone  (LSD  27)  &  USS  Samaritan         jT^n  Fields  (1967),  Post  10,  Manon,  Ind. 

(AH    lO)-(July)    E.    James   Rohwer.    3742  ^Jj^a"^  ^  S^ango  and  Nevian  R.  Tovey  (both 

Beethoven  St..  Mar  Vista,  Calif.  90066  1961).  Post  33.  Bedtord,  Ind. 

Women  Marines  (Monmouth  Co.,  N.J.,  Chapter  ^  Donald  R.  Dubbs  (1967),  Post  49,  Warsaw, 

(Feb.)— L.  G.  Powell,  104  Seaside  PI.,  Sea  l"?/.  ,     ,    „■    ^  n    *  ^.i   t  ^-  t 

Girt  N  J  08750  Victor  L.  Rigot  (1967),  Post  64,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

.,D  Holly  L.  Craig  and  Sheldon  Dove  and  Louis 

A-  .  r-      ,  T  ,  ,        ,  A   u    K-     =o,  Gobic  and  Max  Hix  (all  1966),  Post  172,  Jason- 

13th  Air  Depot  Gp — (July)  Carl  A.  Herbig,  521  yjug  jrij 

Western  Union  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303  James  L.  Scott,  Jr.  (1967),  Post  303,  South 

320th  Serv  Sqdn  &  447th  Sub  Depot— (July)  Bend  Ind. 

Fred  Larsen,  P.O.  Box  I,  Yalaha,  Fla.  32797         Lewis  S.  Voyles  (1963)  and  W.  H,  Dentlinger 

46,3rd  Sub  Depot— (July)   James  R.  Findley,  (1964),  Post  7,  Carroll,  Iowa. 

Box  62,  Sutersville,  Pa.  15083  Charles  Bacon  and  Floyd  Funk  (both  1967), 

Post  88,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS  Roy  H.  Jensen  and  Bernard  Petlit  (both 

American  Battleship — (July)  David  C.  Graham,  1967),  Post  557,  Lone  Rock,  Iowa 

P.O.  Box  11247,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92111  Gordon  Dinsmore   (1967),  Post  721,  Coral- 

Penns.vlvania  Survivors,  Pearl  Harbor  Attack —  ville.  Iowa. 

(July)  Samuel  P.  Zangari.  Cool  Creek  Rd.,         Charles  L.  Stoker  (1967),  Post  156,  Paola, 

Wrightsville,  Pa.  17368  Kans. 
Sino  American  Co-op  (SACO)— ( June)  J.  A.         L.  Griffin  Callahan  and  Fred  R.  Tull  (both 

Meyertholen,  206  Van  Burch  Ave.,  Glassboro,  1967),  Post  93,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 
N.J.  08028  Harold  M.  Eisgrau  (1966),  Post  45,  Medford, 

  Mass. 

Edward  Kennedy  and  Carl  Lay  and  Matthew 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  ^'"'"„??'^^^''"^"'j";/^''*'''^' 

kii.r.»4.u  c^.^:..^  c^„*.r.«u».  on    i  oc-»  Post  248,  Groveland,  Mass. 

Month  Ending  September  30,  1967  p^et,  ^    Bechtel  and   Albert  Dykstra  and 

D  J  ,       ,  c!    .  OA  e  no.  Harry  Larsen  and  Floyd  Wood  (all  1967),  Post 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Sept  30,  1967  $  934,006  45,  Hastings,  Mich. 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    4,985,943         oan  I.  Porter  and  Perley  O.  Porter  and  Ar- 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    161,369  thur  Robinson  and  Joseph  Whetstone  (all  1967), 

New  Apphcations  approved  since  post  85,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Jan.  1,  1967    11,284         Raymond  Kelley  and  Carl  C.  Matheny  (both 

New  Applications  rejected    1,723  1954)  and  Geo.  E.  Dygert  and  Del  Landen  (both 

,     .  ,  .  ^  .  ,  1967),  Post  119,  Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official         west  J.  Altenburg  (1967),  Post  210,  Detroit, 

program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by  Mich 

the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is         Eugene  McCahill  (1966),  Post  110,  Lake  City, 

reducing  term  insurance,  issued  on  application  Minn 

to  paid-up  members  of  The  American  Legion         Dr.  H.  C.  Flynn  (1966),  Post  152,  Westbrook, 

subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em-  Minn. 

ploy ment  statement.  Death  benefits  range  from         Bert  Count  and  Betty  Count   (both  1967), 

$11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in  reduc-  Post  231,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
ing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of  insurance         h.  G.  HoUiday   (1965)   and  Lee  B.  Agnew 

at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs.  and  Edgar  L.  Malvancy,  Sr.  (both  1966),  Post 

Quoted  benefit  includes  15%  "bonus"  in  excess  1,  Jackson,  Miss. 

of  contract  amount.  For  calendar  year  1967         William  J.  Moran  (1967),  Post  159,  St.  Louis, 

the  15%  "across  the  board"  increase  in  benefits  Mo. 

will  continue  to  all  participants  in  the  group         Walter  Eichnicyer  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Johnson  and 

insurance  plan.  Available  in  half  and  full  units  Henry  Johnson  and  John  Lefarth  (all  1967), 

at  a  flat  rate  of  .S12  or  $24  a  year  on  a  calendar  Post  180,  Marthasville,  Mo. 

year  basis,  pro-rated  during  the  first  year  at         W.  E.  Calvert  and  A.  M.  Pritchett,  Sr.  (both 

SI  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance  approved  after  1966).  Post  320.  Pacific.  Mo. 
January  1.  Underwritten  by  two  commercial         Harold  E.  AUston  (1967).  Post  6.  Portsmouth, 

life    insurance    companies.    American    Legion  N.H. 

Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by  trustee  Walter  Q.  Bowers  and  Richard  B.  Caldwell 
operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  and  John  W.  Colloni  and  Waldbridge  B.  Full- 
insurance  may  use  the  full  words  "American  ington  (all  1967).  Post  26.  Bordentown.  N.J. 
Legion."  Administered  by  The  American  Legion  J.  Fred  Belloise  and  Thos.  D.  O'Brien  and 
Insurance  Department.  P.  O.  Box  5609.  Chicago.  Barzilla  Smith  (all  1966),  Post  72,  Brooklawn, 
Illinois  60680.  to  which  write  for  more  details.  N.J. 
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Gilbert  Derenier  (1967).  Post  131.  Belvidere, 
N.J. 

Arthur  Tron  (1967),  Post  457,  Phillipsburg, 
N.J. 

Edward  Then,  Sr.  (1932)  and  Frank  Schaf- 
steck  (1951)  and  George  Weber  (1952)  and 
Robert  E.  Coiiroy  (1954),  Post  64.  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Jerry  W.  Roberts  and  Edward  Roskam  and 
Robert  C.  Ryan  (all  1967),  Post  92,  Waterville, 
N.Y. 

Francis  H,  Fulmer  and  Ernest  Skelton  (both 

1965)  ,  Post  141,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

Sidney  B.  Bette  (1967),  Post  209,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Herbert  O.  Beadle  and  William  J.  Harvey 
(both  1967),  Post  282,  Lima.  N.Y. 

Walter  L.  Hansclman  (1966),  Post  327.  West- 
field,  N.Y. 

William  H.  Colquhoun  and  Solomon  Sauber 

(both  1967),  Post  381,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Hugh  T.  Anglin  and  Thomas  Giiastafesta  and 
James  T.  Lambiase  (all  1967),  Post  391.  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Dale  B.  Johnston  and  William  P.  Wilson  (both 
1967).  Post  566.  Livingston  Manor.  N.Y. 

Anthony  Lardo  (1967).  Post  797.  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Francel  (1948)  and  Emile  Borgers 
(1949)  and  Leslie  Abrams  (1950)  and  Carl  Hoch 
(1967),  Post  983,  Cairo.  N.Y. 

Jerome  R.  Lombardo  and  John  V.  Zucarelli 
(both  1967),  Post  1031,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Oliver  J.  Troster  (1967),  Post  1217.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Harry  A.  Skiff  (1967).  Post  1574.  Thornwood. 
N.Y. 

Clyde  W.  Edgington  and  John  J.  Zuzick 
(both  1964)  and  Joseph  P.  Politis  (1966).  Post 
1644.  Mechanicville.  N.Y. 

L.  R.  Church  and  Leon  Clement  and  Lowell 
G.  Fitch  and  James  Hallan  (all  1967),  Post  115. 
Hettinger.  N.  Dak. 

Liston  Grider  (1967).  Post  268.  York.  N.  Dak. 

Kaiser  Kolasinski  (1967),  Post  545,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Sumner  Hurd  (1966),  Post  34.  North  Bend. 
Ore. 

Thomas  H.  Brown  (1967),  Post  157,  Joseph. 
Ore. 

Ernest  L.  Renninger  (1967).  Post  25,  Sel- 
insgrove.  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Jones  (1967),  Post  64,  Coatesville, 
Pa. 

Harry  Fischer  and  William  L.  Goldy  and 
John  Layer  and  Myer  L.  Zorn  (all  1967),  Post 
96,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anthony  A.  Gorak  (1942)  and  John  Flaherty 
and  Robert  Hagan  and  Frank  Kudia  (all  1966). 
Post  99,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Hammond  L.  Owens  (1967),  Post  175,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

John  P.  Murphy  (1967),  Post  690,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Henry  McFadden,  Jr.  (1967),  Post  824,  Buf- 
fington.  Pa. 

Manuel  Font  and  Frank  Navarro  Larrauri 
(both  1967),  Post  81,  Hato  Rey,  P.R. 

Leo  Armbruster  and  Herbert  J,  Couper  and 
Vincent  N.  Fava  and  Frank  Putnam  (all  1966), 
Post  15,  East  Greenwich.  R.I. 

Luigi  A.  Cerroni  and  Albert  H.  Thornton 
(both  1967),  Post  64.  Smithfield,  R.I. 

Raymond  J.  Babiec  (1966).  Post  81,  Anthony. 
R.I. 

Joe  Gandy  and  Steve  J.  Ghent,  Ji;.  (both 
1967).  Post  31.  Lancaster.  S.C. 

Gerald  Goldberg  (1967).  Post  199,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Ira  W.  Ott  (1967),  Post  192,  Hereford,  Tex. 

E.  L.  McArthur  and  A.  L.  Schaffer  (both 
1967),  Post  490,  South  Houston,  Tex. 

M.  L.  Bauserman,  Sr.  and  Clarence  Combs 
and  E.  W.  Milliken  (all  1967).  Post  199.  Wood- 
stock. Va. 

Archie  W.  Bond  and  Nels  K.  Dokken  (both 

1966)  ,  Post  28.  Ephrata.  Wash. 

Henry  Berg  and  Kenneth  H.  Fairweather  and 
Carl  Hane  (all  1967).  Post  80.  Republic.  Wash. 

Edgar  M.  Riordan  (1967).  Post  14.  Martins- 
burg.  W.  Va. 

Elmer  M.  Baumgart  (1966).  Post  1.  Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Theodore  F.  Mallow  and  Joseph  L.  McGuire 
and  Dr.  Robert  L.  McNeil  and  Andrew  Olson 

(all  1966).  Post  294,  Hartland,  Wis. 
Chester   Hause   and   Hans  Wildberg  (both 

1967)  ,  Post  407.  Ogema.  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which 
awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  .stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


THE  STORY  OF  OUR  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS 

 (Continued  from  page  25)  


$12,000.  Some  oddities  evoke  outcries. 

In  1934,  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Farley  distributed  unperforated  sheets  of 
our  beautiful  National  Parks  commemo- 
ratives  in  government  circles  without 
putting  them  on  sale.  A  set  was  offered 
in  New  York  at  $4,000.  The  outcry  from 
collectors  and  Congressional  critics  was 
so  great  that  the  imperforates  were  re- 
printed and  sold  at  face  value  to  all 
comers.  They  are  now  known  as  the 
"Farley  FolHes." 

In  1962,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  col- 
lectors discovered  a  color  error  in  a  U.S. 
stamp  honoring  the  late  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  The  yellow  background  had  been 
printed  upside  down,  resulting  in  a  white 
area  "hanging  down"  in  a  space  supposed 
to  have  been  filled  by  a  picture  of  the 
UN  headquarters,  while  the  building  it- 
self was  in  its  normal  position  with  yel- 
low background  lying  faintly  over  it.  A 
find  of  only  a  few  stamps  like  this  can 
be  worth  a  goodly  sum.  But  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  decided  to  print  stamps 
with  the  error  and  issue  them  in  quantity. 
Today  the  "error"  is  catalogued  as  a 
separate  stamp  at  the  same  10^  collec- 
tors' value  as  the  original. 

The  decision  was  not  popular  with 
serious  collectors  who  believed  it  an  out- 
rage to  destroy  the  value  of  a  real  error 
by  printing  it  in  quantity  deliberately. 
"It  was  a  ghastly  thing  to  do,"  says  Gor- 
don R.  Harmer,  editor  of  the  Scott  Cata- 
logue. Some  stamp  dealers,  feeling  that 
it  was  too  outrageous  to  have  been  done 
without  reason,  express  the  private  be- 
lief that  the  Post  Office  suspected  that 
collusion  somewhere  along  the  line  had 
caused  the  original  error.  But  no  claim 
and  no  evidence  of  hanky-panky  was  ever 
made  public,  and  the  more  common  be- 
lief is  that  postal  officials  felt  they  were 
courting  the  favor  of  all  the  collectors 
who  didn't  have  a  copy  of  the  error. 

A GIRL  CLERK  for  Henry  E.  Harris  of 
Boston,  perhaps  the  biggest  stamp 
dealer  in  the  U.S.,  found  in  a  stack  of 
sheets  of  the  1962  Canal  Zone  Thatcher 
Bridge  stamp  one  with  the  bridge  entirely 
missing.  Harris  went  to  court  and  ob- 
tained an  order  forbidding  the  Canal 
Zone  authorities  doing  any  reprinting 
that  would  destroy  the  value  of  his  rari- 
ties. Stamps  Magazine  hailed  this  a 
"clear  and  decisive  victory"  for  the 
hobby. 

We  did  not  go  into  commemoratives 
in  a  big  way  until  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Until  1909,  all  of  ours  were 
connected  with  expositions.  In  1 909,  two 
anniversary  stamps  appeared  (for  Lin- 
coln and  Robert  Fulton)  without  being 
tied  to  a  big  fair.  It  was  ten  years  before 
we  put  out  another— the  WWl  Victory 
stamp. 


The  1920's  saw  a  great  growth,  for 
those  days,  of  U.S.  stamps  noting  great 
historic  events,  and  there  was  a  memorial 
stamp  for  President  Harding.  The  first 
individual  short  of  a  President  to  get  a 
U.S.  commemorative  stamp  purely  hon- 
oring him  was  (in  1926)  John  Ericsson, 
builder  of  the  iron-clad  ship  Monitor  in 
the  Civil  War.  (Ben  Franklin,  Cabinet 
members,  generals  and  admirals  and 
some  others  had  appeared  on  earlier 
regular  issues.)  But  if  the  Coolidge  and 
Hoover  Administrations  picked  up  the 
commemorative  pace  in  the  twenties, 
the  New  Deal  sprinted  after  1932. 

With  both  Farley  and  President  Roose- 


"All  in  favor  stick  out  your  tongue  and 
say  'Ah'." 
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velt  dreaming  up  commemoratives,  and 
the  latter  actually  designing  some,  stamps 
had  more  attention  than  at  any  time  since 
John  Wanamaker  issued  the  Columbians. 
Pictures  of  them  were  allowed  for  the 
first  time.  Stamp  collecting  boomed. 
Newspapers  in  New  York,  Washington 
and  many  other  cities  started  stamp  col- 
ums  to  keep  up  with  the  news. 

But  one  letter  to  an  editor  complained 
that  the  commemoratives  recalled  events 
"most  of  which  were  better  forgotten  or 
persons  whose  contributions  to  our  his- 
tory were  negligible."  The  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  (Union  Army  veterans) 
opposed  having  Robert  E.  Lee  on  a 
stamp.  When  it  appeared  Southerners 
complained  because  he  had  only  two 
stars  while  "Stonewall"  Jackson  with  him 
had  three. 

Farley's  Mother's  Day  stamp,  based 
on  James  McNeill  Whistler's  Louvre 
painting,  then  in  the  United  States,  was 
assailed  by  artists  because  the  artist's 


mother's  feet  were  cut  off.  By  way  of 
reply,  Farley  appealed  to  everybody 
"blessed  with  a  living  mother"  to  send 
her  a  Mother's  Day  letter  with  the  stamp. 
The  stamp  sold  195  million  copies  and 
many  mothers  thanked  him. 

A  U.S.  rule,  dating  from  a  lime  when 
most  people  on  stamps  were  national 
leaders,  says  "no  living  person  shall  be 
honored  by  portrayal  on  any  U.S.  post- 
age stamp."  The  law,  dating  from  the 
Civil  War  period,  was  meant  for  currency 
and  refers  only  to  "obligations"  of  the 
U.S.  This  has  been  interpreted  to  include 
stamps,  which  are  more  nearly  receipts 
than  obligations.  Anyway,  Charles  Lind- 
bergh's name  and  his  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis" 
airplane,  appeared  on  an  air  mail  stamp 
and  several  living  Americans  have  been 
pictured  anonymously.  Four  Powers 
models,  beautifully  alive,  were  shown 
on  a  stamp  honoring  "Women  in  Our 
Armed  Forces."  A  recruiting  booklet 
picture  was  used.  Children  of  Alvin  W. 
Hall,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  were  the  boy  and  girl 
on  the  1932  Arbor  Day  stamp,  our  first 
stamp  to  promote  an  idea  (tree-plant- 
ing). 

Three  of  the  men  raising  the  flag  on 
the  1945  Iwo  Jima  commemorative  were 
then  alive.  One  of  them,  John  Bradley  of 
Appleton,  Wis.,  was  at  the  first-day  cere- 
mony. Photographs  were  the  basis  also 
for  Army  and  Navy  commemoratives 
that  year.  Despite  retouching,  several  /-■: 
men  on  the  Navy  stamp  recognized 
themselves.  Our  new  "twin"  astronaut . 
stamps  are  based  on  Edward  White's 
space  walk.  His  gear,  if  not  the  man,  is 
recognizable.  ^  If 

There  is  also  a  law  against  picturing;:;^' 
U.S.  stamps  in  color,  a  statute  supposed, 
to  foil  counterfeiters.  Many  Post  Office 
people  would  like  it  repealed  to  allow,; 
them  to  publicize  our  stamps  as  those  of  - 
the  United  Nations  and  others  are.  (A  / 
counterfeiter  can  buy  any  stamp  in  color  = 
as  long  as  his  post  office  has  it.)  They 
also  believe  this  would  cut  the  complaints 
often  made  by  people  who  have  not  seen 
the  stamp  as  it  will  be.  Rep.  Thaddeus  J. 
Dulski,  of  New  York,  has  a  bill  asking 
the  change. 

Remarkably  enough,  the  only  recent 
fracture  of  this  law  involved  the  book, 
"My  Appointed  Rounds,"  a  memoir 
written  by  former  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day  after  he  left  office.  With- 
out informing  Day  of  their  plans,  in  the 
tradition  of  publishers  not  letting  au- 
thors know  what  happens  to  their  books, 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston  produced  a 
jacket  for  the  volume  showing  some  U.S. 
air  mail  stamps  in  color.  They  were 
hastily  recalled  at  the  stern  request  of  the 
Secret  Service. 

Most  criticized  of  our  numerous  1 948 
series  was  a  poultry  industry  stamp  put 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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through  by  Rep.  Antoni  N.  Sadlak  and 
Sen.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  poultry  industry  is  important. 
The  bird  shown  was  a  living  prize 
Brahma  rooster  named  "Limestone 
King,"  drawn  from  a  picture  supplied 
by  the  editor  of  Cackle  and  Crow  maga- 
zine. It  also  was  a  rather  well  arranged 
stamp,  one  of  many  by  Charles  R. 
Chickering.  dean  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  designers.  The  de- 
nomination was  neatly  lettered  on  an 
egg.  But  people  just  didn't  like  a  chicken 
on  a  stamp. 

ON  THE  GROUND  that  it  would  unfairly 
advertise  a  competitor,  a  trucking 
firm  in  1951  sought  to  enjoin  the  125th 
anniversary  stamp  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  but  a  federal  judge  ruled 
'"it  is  not  for  courts  to  interfere  in  matters 
entrusted  by  Congress  to  the  Post  Office 
Department." 

The  trucking  industry  had  a  commem- 
orative of  its  own  in  1953,  but  not  until 
the  truck  pictured  was  redrawn  because 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield,  who 
sold  Chevrolet  trucks  in  his  automobile 
days,  thought  it  too  much  like  a  Reo. 
The  truckers  were  so  happy  to  have  this 
stamp,  after  so  many  train  stamps,  that 
they  mailed  875,021  first-day  covers,  the 
most  for  any  commemorative  up  to  that 
time.  We  first  showed  a  locomotive  on 
a  stamp  (regular  issue)  in  1869. 

Now  the  first-day  cover  record  is 
1,146,957,  set  last  July  29  with  the  Ne- 
braska Statehood  stamp  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  stamps  or 
at  least  spread  the  blame  for  the  inevita- 
ble criticism  of  each  issue,  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield  in  1956  named  a 
seven-man  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee.  His  successors  continued  and 
enlarged  it  to  include  artists  and  art  au- 
thorities, stamp  collectors,  printing  ex- 
perts, and  a  historian.  Government 
people  serve  without  pay.  Others  receive 
$48  a  day  and  expenses  for  the  time 
spent  at  meetings  (usually  four  times  a 
year)  and  can  be  reappointed. 

David  Lidman,  stamp  and  makeup 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
collector,  is  chairman.  He  has  served 
since  1961,  as  has  John  Walker,  director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art;  Roger 
Kent  of  San  Francisco,  both  collectors; 
and  Norman  Todhunter,  an  art  director 
and  artist.  Other  members  are:  Reuben 
K.  Barrick,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing;  Stevan  Dohanos,  artist;  Bel- 
mont Paries,  Washington  Star  stamp 
editor  and  a  collector;  Dr.  Elsie  M. 
Lewis,  Howard  University  historian; 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  on  the  Arts,  and  Kurt 
Wiener,  graphics  expert. 
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Todhunter  set  forth  ideas  about  stamp 
design  in  a  New  York  Times  article  that 
attracted  wide  attention. 

"In  stamp  design  we  are  not  old  fash- 
ioned but  often  artistically  quite  bad," 
he  said.  "A  stamp  is  not  a  pure  art  form 
intended  to  express  the  feelings  of  an 
individual  artist,  but  rather  an  art  form 
with  the  purpose  of  knitting  facts  with 
talent  to  communicate  history.  .  .  A 
stamp  is  supposed  to  communicate  a 
message.  Its  tiny  format  is  meant  to 
transmit  the  spirit  and  mood  about  a 
person,  an  event,  an  organization,  or  an 
idea  and  exalt  it.  And  it  is  supposed  to 
do  this  with  grace,  clarity  and  force." 
Of  course  stamps  are  simply  receipts  and 
we  could  have  stuck  to  one  simple  re- 
ceipt form  since  1847. 

In  consequence  of  his  exposition  on 
stamps  as  a  special  art  form,  Todhunter, 
who  is  from  San  Francisco,  has  served 
as  art  director  on  scores  of  stamps  and 
has  designed,  without  pay,  several  him- 
self. These  have  included  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law,  Herbert 
Hoover  Memorial,  Louisiana  Statehood, 
Eugene  O'Neill  and  Homemakers  is- 
sues. The  last,  a  farm  scene  sampler  and 
our  most  recent  stamp  to  honor  a  "way 
of  life,"  was  voted  the  best  stamp  of 
1 964  by  readers  of  a  stamp  magazine  and 
also  won  an  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  certificate  of  excellence. 

For  the  Humane  Treatment  of  Ani- 
mals stamp  last  year,  Todhunter  drew  his 
own  mongrel  dog.  Babe.  She,  he  and  the 
stamp  were  honored  with  a  $10-a-plate 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  lunch  at  New  York's 
Waldorf-Astoria  when  the  issue  was  re- 
leased. 

WHILE  THE  Advisory  Committee  is 
without  legal  power,  it  has  laid 
down  some  ground  rules  for  new  stamps 
and  takes  an  increasing  part  in  their  plan- 
ning. All  proposals  go  to  the  Committee 
for  comment  and  suggestions.  Collating 
is  done  by  its  Executive  Secretary,  soft- 
spoken  Mrs.  Virginia  Brizendine,  from 
North  Carolina,  head  of  the  Post  Office 
Department's  Division  of  Philately,  and 
a  postal  career  woman  since  Farley's 
Postmaster  days.  She  is  the  wife  of  a 
United  Airlines  employee  and  collects 
first-day  covers  for  their  son,  Charles, 
now  an  Air  Force  bomber  pilot.  Sugges- 
tions of  the  Committee  today  go  to  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  via  Ira  Kapen- 
stein,  his  special  assistant  for  stamp  re- 
sponsibility. 

Only  events  of  "widespread  national 
appeal  and  significance"  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
our  commemoratives.  These  are  limited 
to  about  15  a  year.  They  "shall  not  be 
issued  to  honor  fraternal,  political  or 
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sectarian  organizations,  a  commercial 
enterprise,  nor  a  specific  product."  That 
doesn't  bar  service  organizations  such  as 
the  Lions  or  The  American  Legion. 
Plans  for  a  Legion  50th  Anniversary 
stamp  in  1969  are  in  the  works.  The 
Lions  had  a  recent  stamp.  Stamps  are 
not  considered  appropriate  for  charitable 
organizations.  They  "shall  not  be  issued 
for  cities,  towns,  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, schools  or  institutions  of  higher 
learning."  (Columbia  University  got  on 
board  on  its  200th  anniversary  in  1954.) 
Stamps  shall  be  issued  on  even  date  an- 
niversaries, preferably  starting  with  the 
50th  year  and  continuing  at  50-year  in- 
tervals. Honors  for  individuals  shall  be 
"on  the  significant  anniversaries  of  their 
birth"  and  no  living  person  can  be  pic- 
tured. Proposals  should  be  made  18 
months  in  advance  of  the  date  for  which 
a  stamp  is  asked. 

IN  THESE  Rui  ES  lies  our  conservatism, 
as  compared  to  many  other  countries. 
It  is  a  conservatism  that  most  Americans 
seem  to  approve,  since  they  are  most  apt 
to  be  critical  of  the  abundance  of  our 
commemoratives,  an  abundance  that,  by 
comparison  with  many  others,  doesn't 
exist. 

In  1957,  the  Dominican  Republic  is- 
sued 15  difterent  stamps  honoring  Olym- 
pic winners.  They  included  male  and  fe- 
male track  stars  such  as  Fanny  Blankers- 
Koen,  Jesse  Owens.  Lord  Burghley,  Bob 
Mathias,  Lars  Hall  and  Ron  Delaney.  as 
well  as  figure  skater  Tenley  Albright; 
Canada's  Olympic  champion  with  the 
small  bore  rifle,  prone,  Gerald  Ouellette, 
and  various  diving,  walking  and  road 
racing  Olympic  champions.  Other  coun- 
tries have  issued  even  more  sports  stamps 
in  one  year. 

For  a  sports-minded  nation,  the 
United  States  is  far  more  conservative. 
In  its  history  it  has  not  issued  as  many 
stamps  of  a  sporting  nature  as  this  one 
Dominican  series.  Of  nine  U.S.  sports 
stamps,  two  are  on  subjects  familiar  to 
few  sports  fans — the  American  Turners 
and  the  Sokols  (athletic  and  physical  fit- 
ness clubs).  Of  the  remaining  seven,  five 
honor  the  Olympics  and  Pan  American 
Games.  Our  first  sports  stamps,  the  1932 
Olympic  series  of  three,  showed  a  ski- 
jumper,  a  runner  on  the  mark  and  a 
statue  of  a  discus  thrower.  A  runner 
holding  a  torch  was  shown  on  an  airmail 
Pan  American  Games  stamp  in  1959. 
The  Olympic  winter  games  stamp  of 
1960  showed  the  Olympic  interlocking 
ring  symbol  and  a  snowflake.  Our  other 
two  sports  stamps  honored  baseball  on 
its  centennial  and  basketball  on  the  1 00th 
birthday  of  its  inventor.  Dr.  Naismith. 
None  of  our  nine  sports  stamps  cele- 
brated a  sports  performer. 

Popular  American  sports  such  as  foot- 
ball, bowling,  golf,  tennis,  hockey,  swim- 


ming,  horseracing,  boxing — and  such  de- 
ceased greats  as  Babe  Ruth,  Man  O'War, 
John  L.  Sullivan — are  still  waiting  on  the 
sidelines,  in  their  corners,  at  the  on-deck 
circle  or  the  starting  mark  to  come  onto 
a  United  States  stamp,  though  American 
athletes  romp  with  others  across  the 
faces  of  the  stamps  of  other  nations. 

We  have  never  issued  purely  pictorial 
commemorative  stamps.  Not  since  1940 
have  we  issued  a  set  of  commemoratives 
of  many  different  denominations.  With- 
out a  solid  reason,  they  look  like  a  come- 
on  for  the  collector's  buck.  Some  coun- 
tries will  issue  pictorial  stamps  in  large 
sets  on  the  flimsiest  excuse  or  no  excuse 
at  all.  It  is  perhaps  all  right  for  an 
African  nation  to  issue  a  stamp  featuring 
a  rhinoceros  or  a  chimpanzee,  if  it's  a 
native  animal,  but  when  Bulgaria  does 
it,  it  looks  like  reaching.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  a  city  zoo 
or  botanical  gardens  many  countries  will 
be  inclined  to  put  out  a  whole  set  of  ani- 
mal or  flower  stamps.  Others  don't  even 
look  for  an  excuse. 

Consider  Hungary's  issues  of  1965 
and  1966.  Its  postal  and  "semi-postal" 
stamps  ("semi-postals"  have  a  surtax  to 
support  some  non-postal  cause)  and  its 
airmail  stamps  in  those  two  years  in- 
cluded: 

Twelve  miscellaneous  single  commem- 
oratives; 23  stamps,  in  sets  of  different 
denominations,  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects within  each  set;  2 1  stamps  on  space 
and  astronauts;  three  sets  with  flowers, 
totalling  25  stamps;  1 1  showing  planes 
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used,  in  New  York.  You  could  get  all 
U.S.  commemoratives  for  the  same  two 
years  for  $2.40.  On  top  of  that.  Com- 
munist Hungary  issued  unperforated 
versions  for  collectors,  which,  said  a 
dealer  in  New  York,  would  set  you  back 
about  $300  for  1965-66. 

Our  stamp  committee  has  induced  the 
Post  Office  to  use  newer  and  brighter 


Other  stamps  have  been  designed,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  by  Norman  Rock- 
well, Tom  Lea,  Douglas  Gorsline,  Stella 
Grafakos,  Edmund  Lewandowski, 
Charles  Henry  Carter,  Robert  Bode  and 
Stevan  Dohanos.  Herbert  L.  Block,  the 
cartoonist,  designed  the  "Bill  of  Rights" 
stamp  and  refused  a  fee. 

Relatives  of  the  subjects  of  memorial 


GOOD  BUSINESS.  Soviet  Union  objects  to,  and  censors,  some  messages  on  U.S.  stamps 
as  "capitalist  propaganda."  Communist  Czechoslovakia  bodily  removed  from  mail  some 
of  our  stamps  depicting  Tomas  Masaryk  as  a  "Champion  of  Freedom,"  left.  But 
satellite  nations  do  profitable  business  with  collectors  on  both  sides  of  Iron  Curtain 
with  issues  that  honor  both  Soviet  and  U.S.  heroes.  Above  (color)  Rumanian  issues 
(top  two  rows)  and  Hungarian  issues  featuring  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  astronauts. 


over  various  cities;  10  circus  stamps;  10 
related  to  solar  science;  9  each  of  butter- 
flies, Arabian  Nights  scenes,  animals, 
and  decorations  of  Labor  orders;  8  with 
well-known  paintings;  6  with  birds;  2  on 
transportation,  and  50  stamps  on  sports. 

These  totalled  214  stamps  and  stood 
for  a  tidy  sum  from  those  collectors  ev- 
erywhere who  must  have  all  Hungarian 
stamps,  all  flower  stamps,  all  animal 
stamps,  etc. 

This  fall,  a  full  set  of  these  fairly  new 
stamps  sold  for  about  an  even  $60,  un- 


methods  of  reproduction  than  steel  en- 
graving for  stamps.  Advocates  of  steel 
engraving  say  it's  hardest  to  counterfeit. 
The  Committee  thinks  the  risk  of  coun- 
terfeiting is  very  slight.  The  Committee 
also  has  induced  postal  authorities  to 
employ  more  outside  artists,  first  at 
$500  and  then  $  1,000  per  assignment,  to 
design  new  stamps.  Georg  Olden,  a  New 
York  Negro  artist,  designed  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  commemorative,  a 
stamp  in  which  President  Kennedy  was 
interested.  They  met  at  the  White  House. 
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stamps  are  consulted  about  their  design. 
VIrs.  Kennedy  liked  none  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  proposals  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  memorial  stamp. 
.At  her  suggestion  Postmaster  General 
John  A.  Gronouski  gave  the  assignment 
to  Raymond  Loewy/ William  Snaith, 
Inc..  industrial  designers  who  had  im- 
proved the  looks  of  the  Presidential  air- 
plane. Loewy  and  a  stafl"  of  seven  made 
18  designs  from  which  iVIrs.  Kennedy  se- 
lected the  one  used.  They  collected  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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$500  fee  from  the  Post  Office  and  gave 
it  to  the  Kennedy  Library.  While  First 
Lady,  Mrs.  Kennedy  suggested  that  the 
1963  "Flag  Over  the  White  House" 
stamp  be  tiny  for  small  White  House 
social  correspondence. 

Work  of  the  committee  has  reduced 
but  not  eliminated  complaints  about 
commemoratives.  Nothing  has  been  done 
about  the  objections  of  Editor  Harmer 
of  Scott's  Catalogue  and  many  others 
that  these  are  printed  in  too  great  quan- 
tity (often  more  than  a  billion  of  each), 
that  the  buyer  of  a  U.S.  commemorative 
has  less  chance  of  seeing  it  rise  in  value 
than  the  buyer  of  U.N.,  Canada,  Israel 
or  Ryukyu  Islands  commemoratives. 

A  1954  U.N.  three-cent  stamp  is  cata- 
logued at  $5  used  and  $18.50  unused. 


stamp  collectors,  crediting  them  with 
being  orderly,  knowledgeable  and  pos- 
sible candidates  for  foreign  service.  The 
same  bank  gives  a  minus  to  coin  col- 
lectors, not  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
dishonest  but  because  they  might  waste 
time  looking  for  rare  dates. 

The  U.S.  Flag  Foundation  contends 
stamps  showing  the  flag  are  illegal  and 
that  cancelling  one  is  desecration  of  the 
colors.  Some  Englishmen  raised  the  same 
objection  and  were  overruled  in  the  case 
of  Queen  Victoria's  picture  on  the  first 
stamp.  A  19th  century  ruler  of  Sicily 
had  his  postal  service  use  a  cancellation 
that  framed  rather  than  obliterated  his 
face  on  stamps.  A  stamp  magazine  col- 
umnist did  not  like  Todhunter's  dog 
stamp,  calling  it  a  "monstrosity"  in  a 


complaints,  some  arguing  that  they  are 
too  religious,  others  that  they  are  not  re- 
ligious enough.  The  Christian  Century 
opposed  them  and  predicted  they  would 
cut  the  sale  of  the  anti-tuberculosis 
Christmas  seals.  But  sales  of  the  seals 
rose  about  two  million  in  the  first  three 
years  after  the  Christmas  stamps  first 
appeared  in  1962. 

"Protestants  and  Other  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State"  went  to  court  in  an  effort  to  stop 
this  year's  Christmas  stamp.  Rep.  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  Wisconsin  Republican,  who 
criticized  the  1963  stamp  showing  the 
White  House  Christmas  tree,  thinks  this 
year's  stamp  fine.  Cardinal  Spellman, 
who  took  part  with  President  Eisen- 
hower in  ceremonies  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  stamps  inscribed  "in  God  We 
Trust,"  put  together  a  huge  collection 
of  stamps  with  religious  themes.  It  is 
now  the  basis  for  the  Cardinal  Spellman 
Philatelic  Museum  at  Regis  College, 
Weston,  Mass. 

Because  the  design  of  our  Christmas 
stamp  is  being  repeated  and  our  Audu- 
bon bird  design  has  been  used  also  on  an 
air  mail  stamp,  there  also  has  been  the 
complaint  that  Uncle  Sam  "must  be  run- 
ning out  of  ideas  for  stamp  designs." 
This  is  hardly  true.  There  are  more  than 
3,000  suggestions  on  hand,  and  despite 
much  duplication,  250  to  300  entirely 
new  ones  arrive  annually  from  all  sorts 
of  people.  Only  15  or  so  are  used  a  year. 
Some  ideas  receive  rather  fast  action. 
When  junior  high  school  students  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  petitioned  last  year  for 
a  stamp  honoring  servicemen,  the  idea 
was  combined  with  a  pending  savings 
commemorative.  It  had  a  design-unveil- 
ing at  the  White  House  and  a  first-day 
sale  in  Sioux  City  all  in  a  matter  of 
months. 

There  has  been  discussion  of  late  of 
possible  stamps  honoring  Margaret 
Sanger,  the  birth  control  pioneer,  and 
General  Douglas  MacArthur.  There  will 
most  assuredly  be  a  Walt  Disney  stamp. 
There  are  proposals  to  honor  fathers, 
mothers-in-law  and  grandmothers,  also 
the  Miss  America  Pageant  and  the  Soap- 
box Derby.  As  a  means  of  trapping  them, 
the  "10  Most  Wanted  Criminals"  have 
been  proposed  for  a  stamp.  The  rule 
against  living  subjects,  if  nothing  else, 
bars  this.  A  Hollybush  stamp  honoring 
the  Glassboro,  N.J.,  meeting  of  Soviet 
and  U.S.  leaders  is  a  recent  suggestion. 
And  the  pretzel  industry  would  still  like 
to  have  a  commemorative  stamp  with  or 
without  beer-flavored  gum.      the  end 
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"I'll  watch  it  on  our  black  and  white  set.  I  can't  stand  the  sight  of  blood.' 
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while  a  souvenir  imperforate  sheet  of 
three  U.N.  stamps  that  sold  for  15^  the 
next  year  is  listed  at  $45  used  and  $110 
unused.  A  1960  12^  U.N.  sheet  has  risen 
in  value  to  $6.00. 

Such  increases  are  not  likely  for  re- 
cent U.S.  stamps  and  some  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  don't  think  they 
should  be.  They  would  prefer  to  keep 
stamp  collecting  an  educational  hobby 
— rather  than  attempt  to  make  it  a  guar- 
anteed gold  mine.  Stamp  collectors  make 
higher  marks  in  geography  and  history 
than  non-collectors.  Physicians  find  toy- 
ing with  stamps  often  calms  troubled 
nerves.  The  great  attraction  of  stamp  col- 
lecting, some  collectors  say,  is  the  vicari- 
ous association  with  distant  places,  gal- 
loping post  riders,  speeding  trains  and 
airplanes.  A  big  New  York  bank  gives 
a  plus  mark  to  job  applicants  who  arc 
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class  with  the  chicken  one.  The  current 
Henry  David  Thoreau  stamp  some  say 
looks  like  "the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 
on  a  plate"  and  presents  him  as  "a  long- 
haired hipster."  Greenwich  Village  hip- 
pies are  buying  it.  Others  dispute  the 
honoring,  despite  his  virtues,  of  a  man 
who  urged  "civil  disobedience." 

A  goddess  on  the  1958  gardening-hor- 
ticulture stamp  was  considered  too  bare- 
bosomed  and  Denver  Gillen,  the  de- 
signer, had  to  make  her  neckline  more 
conservative.  A  writer  raised  the  same 
complaint  about  the  classic  "topless"  fig- 
ures on  the  United  Nations  stamps  for 
Expo  67.  These  are  models  of  propriety 
in  comparison  with  "La  Maja  Desnuda," 
a  painting  of  the  Duchess  of  Alba  naked, 
that  Spain  issued  commemorating  Goya, 
the  artist. 

Our  Christmas  stamps  have  had  their 
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A  key  battle  area  (1862)  just  as  it  looked  then.  This  is  a  recent  photo  by  the  author. 


(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobi!  Travel  Guide 

IN  THE  MIDST  of  the  colorful  and  at- 
tractive Ozark  Mountains,  23  miles 


north  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  is  the  little 
known  battlefield  on  which  the  Con- 
federacy tried  to  win  control  of  Missouri 
on  March  7  and  8,  1862. 

The  battle  raged  in  two  areas — around 
Leetown,  a  hamlet  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  in  the  area  of  the  Elkhorn  Tavern, 
once  a  stop  on  the  Butterfield  Stage  Line, 
which  has  been  restored  to  look  as  it  did 
during  the  battle.  The  National  Park  Ser- 
vice has  an  excellent  museum  and  has 
set  up  markers  explaining  the  action. 

From  the  site  of  Leetown  you  get  a 
splendid  view  of  most  of  the  battle- 
field. From  the  heights  of  Pea  Ridge, 


north  of  Leetown,  you  can  see  even  more 
— and  get  an  unexcelled  picture  of  the 
strategy  of  both  sides  and  of  the  action 
of  the  battle.  There  are  few,  if  indeed 
any,  Civil  War  battlefields  at  which  it  is 
so  easy  to  reconstruct  the  objectives  and 
the  movement  of  the  battle.  Cannon  are 
placed  as  they  were  during  the  engage- 
ment and  there  is  a  good  self-guiding 
tour  by  auto  of  the  battlefield. 

Pea  Ridge  was  the  only  major  battle 
of  the  Civil  War  in  which  Indian  troops 
took  part.  A  thousand  Cherokees  fought 
with  the  Confederates  and  made  a  suc- 
cessful charge  against  a  Union  battery. 

The  Confederates  had  about  16,200 
troops,  the  Federals  about  10,500.  The 
Confederates  also  had  more  artillery 
pieces.  But,  because  they  had  not  brought 
up  enough  ammunition,  the  battle  was 
indecisive.  There  were  about  2,600  casu- 


alties— a  large  number  for  so  short  an 
engagement. 

The  Confederates  hoped  to  take  St. 
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Louis,  then  a  Federal  stronghold.  How- 
ever, after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  dur- 
ing which  three  Confederate  generals — 
Mcintosh,  McCulloch  and  Slack — were 
killed,  they  lacked  the  strength  to  move 
forward,  and  the  threat  to  Missouri  was  ■ 
over. 

Pea  Ridge  is  in  the  midst  of  the  grow- 
ing Ozark  resort  area,  with  three  large 
and  many  small  lakes  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. Fishing,  swimming  and  water 
sports  in  the  Ozarks  are  excellent,  and 
the  mountainous  country  ofi"ers  wonder- 
ful opportunities  for  exploration,  includ- 
ing cave  exploration.  Native  arts  and 
crafts  and  traditional  Ozark  festivities 
and  everyday  life  will  interest  visitors. 
1967  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

In  Rogers,  Ark.,  12  mi.  south:  Excellent — 
Town  and  Country  Motor  Lodge,  2 ','2  mi.  south 
on  US  62  &  US  71,  60  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Restau- 
rant. (501)  ME  6-3820.  Excellent— Holiday  Inn. 
2V4  mi.  south  on  US  62  &  US  71.  72  A/C  rooms, 
pool.  Restaurant.  (501)  ME  6-5850.  Very  good — 
Lakeside  Restaurant,  8  blocks  east  of  US  62  on 
Lake  Atalanta.  Lunch,  dinner.  Closed  Christ- 
mas. Specialties:  Steak,  fried  chicken.  (501) 
ME  6-1450.  (There  are  many  other  fine  accom- 
modations and  restaurants  in  Rogers,  Spring- 
dale  and  Fayetteville.  See  MOBIL  TRAVEL 
GUIDE  to  the  Southwest  and  South  Central 
States.) 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  area 
is  greatly  enhanced  if  you  read  about  it 
first.  "The  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  1862," 
published  by  the  Pea  Ridge  National 
Military  Park  Centennial  Committee  in 
Rogers,  is  a  good  72-page  booklet  giving 
an  account  of  the  action.  Ask  your  li- 
brarian for  other  references  on  the  battle 
and  on  the  Ozark  mountain  area. 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON 


GETTING  AT  SMUT. 

END  OF  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE? 

CURRYING  THE  CONSUMER'S  FAVOR. 


Congress  is  trying  a  new  approach  to  the  control  of 
pornography,  an  area  that  baffles  and  frustrates  Capitol 
Hill  because  of  its  seeming  inability  to  adopt  legis- 
lation that  is  meaningful  and  acceptable  to  the  courts. 

A  commission  of  18  members  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  will  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  pornographic 
traffic.  Legislation,  recently  signed  by  the  President, 
will  enable  the  commission  to  try  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  the  multi-million  dollar  smut  business. 

The  members  will  study  the  effect  of  obscene  liter- 
ature on  the  public  ;  recommend  state  and  federal  laws 
for  controlling  its  sale ;  determine  the  nature  and 
volume  of  sales,  and  recommend  a  legal  definition  of 
pornography.  They  have  until  January  1970  to  report 
their  findings.  Perhaps  at  last  Congress  will  be  able 
to  determine  exactly  what  pornography  is,  whether  it 
is  a  cause  of  crime  and  how  to  control  it  ! 


The  Presidential  nominations  and  campaigns  of  1968 
will  give  impetus  to  a  Congressional  move  seeking  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President , 
doing  away  with  the  Electoral  College. 

The  movement  was  sparked  early  in  1966  when  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind. )  and  18  other  Senators  sponsored  a 
resolution  to  eliminate  the  traditional  Electoral 
College  method  of  Presidential  selection  and  substitute 
direct  elections  via  Constitutional  amendment.  The  lan- 
guishing campaign  picked  up  strong  support,  recently, 
when  the  Federal  Bar  Association  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  came  out  in  favor  of  a  nationwide  popular 
vote  for  these  offices. 

The  bar  proposal  would  require  a  Presidential  candi- 
date to  obtain  at  least  40%  of  the  popular  vote  in 
order  to  be  elected  to  the  White  House.  As  under  the 
present  system,  the  President  and  Vice  President  would 
have  to  run  together  and  be  voted  for  jointly.  If  no 
candidate  receives  40%  of  the  vote,  a  runoff  would  be 
held  between  the  two  top  candidates. 


Currently,   "the  consumer"  is  being  considered  from 
every  angle  by  the  President,   Congress,  media,  govern- 
ment agencies  and,  most  recently,  by  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Mary  Gardiner  Jones. 

Looking  at  the  situation  in  a  new  light,  the  lady 
Commissioner  has  high  hopes  that  U.S.  business,  govern- 
ment and  consumers  will  start  working  together  through 
more  formalized  channels  to  ensure  smooth  working  of 
the  U.S.  free  enterprise  system,  as  is  done  in  other 
countries. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Canada  the  government  supports 
consumers  by  providing  extensive  information,  testing 
programs,  direct  government  intervention  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  fraud  and  deception  and  by  keeping  a  tight 
rein  on  misleading  advertising.   In  Norway  and  Sweden, 
consumers  have  been  directly  represented  in  the  govern- 
ment by  a  separate  Cabinet  department  since  the  '50s. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 

THE  CITIES  .  .  . 

"Dispersal  is  decay  .  .  .  Busi- 
ness cannot  abandon  down- 
town. Power,  money  and  enter- 
prise are  concentrated  there. 
Downtown  is  where  the  action 
is."  City  planning  consultant 
Vincent  Pente. 

.  .  .  AND  THE  CITIES 

"We  desperately  need  new 
ideas  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
financial  as  well  as  social  prob- 
lems of  the  cities."  U.  S.  Edu- 
cation Commissioner  Harold 
Howe  n. 

SMART  CONSUMER 

"The  consumer — if  you  be- 
lieve what  you  hear  and  read — 
is  gi-owing  smarter  all  the  time. 
It's  an  oddity  that  the  smarter 
he  becomes,  the  moi-e  he  needs 
the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment." Milton  E.  Morgan,  pres- 
ident, Gas  Appliance  Mfrs. 
Assoc. 

SMARTING  CONSUMER 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  complaints  we 
receive  involve  unsatisfactory 
and  expensive  service  on  ap- 
pliances and  autos — if,  indeed, 
you  get  the  repairs  done  at  all." 
Betty  Fumess,  Special  Asst.  to 
the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs. 

KEEP  OUR  WORD 

"...  those  who  would  place 
in  question  the  credibility  of 
the  pledged  word  of  the  United 
States  under  our  mutual  secu- 
rity treaties  would  subject  this 
nation  to  mortal  danger."  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk. 

MATTER  OF  PRIORITY 

"If  we  do  not  stop  this  com- 
munist theory  of  world  revolu- 
tion .  .  .  then  our  domestic 
problems  and  our  pocketbooks 
are  going  to  become  mighty 
unimportant  in  the  future." 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Command- 
ant Wallace  Greene. 
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BADGE  OF 
PROTECTION 


Because  you're  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect 
your  family's  well-being  with  one  of  America's  best 
insurance  bargains:  Official  American  Legion  Life 
Insurance. 

To  apply,  just  mail  tine  application  with  your 
check  for  $24.00  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  all 
of  1968.  That  comes  to  just  $2.00  a  month.  What's 
more,  your  check  also  buys  you  a  "bonus"  benefit 
of  15%  as  shown  in  the  table  at  right. 

And  provided  you  sign  up  before  age  70,  you  can 
keep  your  coverage  in  force  through  age  74. 

Normally  no  medical  is  required.  However,  if 
your  application  is  not  accepted,  your  $24.00  will 
be  promptly  refunded. 

Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance  was 
created  exclusively  for  you.  And  only  you  as  a 
Legionnaire  can  buy  it. 


Amount  of  insurance,  determined  by  age* 

Total 

Basic 

Coverage 

Age 

Full  Unit 

During  1968 

Under  30 

$10,000 

$1 1 ,500-00 

30-34 

8,000 

9,200.00 

35-44 

4,500 

5,175.00 

45-54 

2,200 

2,530.00 

55-59 

1,200 

1 ,380.00 

60-64 

800 

920.00 

65-69 

500 

575.00 

70-74 

330 

379.50 

*Afteryou  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually 

reduces. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  ANSWER  AL.L  QUESTIONS  CHECK   MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name  Birth  Date  


First 


Middle 


Day  Year 


Permanent  Residence. 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

Membership  Card  No.  Year  Post  No.  _ 


.Relationship . 
 State 


I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  p 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason. 


2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause  —  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  . 

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


19- 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 


GMA-300-6  ED.  5-63 
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PERSONAL 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  $  GUIDE. 
SELLING  SECURITIES  WISELY. 
HIGH-PAY  JOB  AREAS. 

Playing  Santa  Claus  will  cost  you  just  a  bit  more  this  year,  on  balance, 
than  last.  Here's  where  the  big  sales  action  will  be: 

•  Color  TV:  Prices  recently  have  been  raised  about  3%,  but  the  range  of 
sets  is  much  broader — from  14-inchers  selling  around  $300  to  23-inch  giants 
selling  for  $500  plus.  Black-and-white  TV  is  plentiful  at  under  $150. 

•  Personal  care  items:  These  will  get  a  very  heavy  rush.  For  less  than  $40 
— often  much  less — you  can  choose  among  electric  manicure  sets,  clothes 
bi'ushes,  shoe  shiners,  curlers,  massageis,  hair  dryers  and  toothbrushes. 
Meantime,  the  water-jet  type  of  tooth  and  gum  cleaner  is  coming  up  fast, 
aided  by  recommendations  from  dentists. 

•  Tape  recorders  and  players:  This  area  is  one  grand  riot — both  sales  and 
price  wise.  But  before  you  tackle  it,  decide  what  you  want  the  device  for:  a 
student  (in  which  case  a  fairly  simple  outfit  will  do);  or  a  really  sophisti- 
cated application  (in  which  case,  the  sky's  the  limit).  Also  familiarize  your- 
self in  advance  on  tape  speeds,  tracks  and  method  of  play  (reel-to-reel, 
cassette  or  cartridge).  Note:  Most  of  this  gear  is  not  interchangeable. 

•  Cameras:  Prices  continue  to  be  steady  because  of  heavy  competition. 
The  big  sellers  will  be  the  instant-loads  in  the  lower  price  classes;  the 
single-lens  reflexes  in  the  higher  brackets;  and  the  "zooms"  in  the  movie 
lines.  Slide  projectors  meantime  are  in  for  a  new  era  of  improvements  be- 
cause of  automatic-focusing  and  pre-heaters  (which  avoid  film  buckling). 

•  Furs:  Mink  prices  this  year  are  down  almost  20%. 


Keep  the  following  in  mind  this  month: 

•  Security  transactions:  If  you  plan  to  sell  securities  to  get  a  more  favor- 
able income  tax  position,  you  must  dispose  of  them  on  or  before  December 
29  to  establish  a  tax  loss  for  1967;  to  establish  a  gain,  your  final  sales  date 
is  December  22.  This  type  of  trading  often  can  result  in  a  sizable  financial 
advantage  to  security  owners — even  small  ones.  But  better  get  a  broker  or 
other  expert  to  guide  you  if  you  don't  know  the  ropes  thoroughly. 


Two  relatively  high-paying  occupations  literally  are  begging  for  more 
manpower  these  days: 

1.  Computer  programming:  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  sergeants  who 
give  electronic  brains  their  orders  that  salaries  have  risen  10%  or  more 
within  a  year.  Starting  pay  for  beginners  now  is  averaging  around  $7,800, 
while  experienced  programmers  and  analysts  can  hit  (or  top)  $20,000.  To 
learn  the  art  well  enough  to  qualify  as  a  beginner  takes  roughly  a  year's 
training  in  college,  in-plant  programs  or  special  schools. 

2.  Service  &  repair  work.  The  manpower  deficit  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  home  appliance  field  where  outright  beginners  now  are  getting  any- 
where from  $3  to  $3.60  an  hour.  Training  requirements  vary  widely,  but  the 
necessary  skills  usually  can  be  acquired  via  vocational  school  or  on-the- 
job  instruction.  In  some  areas,  repairmen  must  meet  legal  requirements. 

Both  types  of  jobs,  incidentally,  have  special  emotional  hazards:  Computer 
programming  is  tough,  lonely  work;  and  in  the  repair  and  service  field,  the 
employee  has  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  guff  from  customers. 


Once  again,  it's  going  to  be  a  record  travel  season  to  the  wanner  climates 
this  winter.  Here's  a  quick  rundown: 

•  The  popular  offshore  spots  will  be  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan,  Curacao, 
Jamaica  and  Nassau.  Meantime,  Barbados  and  Acapulco  are  rising  fast  in 
popularity. 

•  Prices  will  be  jacked  up  a  bit  over  last  year — particularly  in  the  lower 
and  moderate  brackets. 

•  If  you  take  a  ship,  roughly  figure  your  daily  cruise  tab  this  way:  Ship 
(minimum)  $30;  shopping,  $5  or  $6;  sightseeing,  $4;  incidentals,  maybe  $3. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


HAS  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY 
THREAT  ENDED? 

 (Continued  from  page  15)  


down  in  crystal-ball  predicting.  Let's 
simply  see  whether  the  risk  is  manage- 
able. Then  let's  try  to  figure  how  far  the 
U.S.  Government  has  leaned  in  that  di- 
rection, and  whether  its  risks  are  or  are 
not  manageable." 

In  simplified  form,  what  is  the  theory 
on  which  the  "petters"  urge  our  govern- 
ment to  base  a  soft  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union?  It  adds  up  to  these  essen- 
tial points: 

Basic  political  assumption.  Soviet 
Communism  is  "mellowing."  Sure,  it 
voices  its  revolutionary  goals,  but  it  has 
really  abandoned  them.  The  Soviets  are 
becoming  more  like  us,  even  borrowing 
"capitalist"  techniques  like  computers 
and  profit  and  incentives.  Trust  them  to 
be  sensible  about  not  incinerating  the 
world,  regardless  of  what  face-saving 
things  they  say  for  publication. 

Nuclear  war.  This  is  as  "irrational" 
for  them  as  it  is  for  us.  They  do  not  in- 
tend to  resort  to  nuclear  war  to  accom- 
plish their  goals.  That  is  why  they  have 
been  willing  to  make  treaties  with  us. 
like  the  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  weapons 
in  outer  space,  etc.  True,  they  are  build- 
ing their  strength  and  their  capabilities, 
but  we  should  be  guided  by  their  inten- 
tions, which  are  peaceful. 

Power.  If  these  judgments  are  right  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  our  vast  power  is 
"provocative"  to  them.  It  is  they  who  do 
not  trust  us.  Each  time  we  try  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  us,  we  do  something  to  flaunt 
our  power.  Let  us,  instead,  begin  putting 
that  power  on  a  leash,  reducing  it  as  fast 
as  possible,  even  though  we  did  exactly 
that  in  the  late  1940's  and  reaped  war 
in  Korea.  Now  things  are  difl'erent. 

WE  don't  have  to  go  down  the  line 
with  men  like  Harvard  Prof.  H. 
Stuart  Hughes,  who  says  we  should  start 
disarming  even  if  they  don't.  We  can  do 
it  by  controlled  reductions,  stage  by 
stage,  as  Columbia  Prof.  Amitai  Etzioni 
recommends,  asking  them  to  match  us  at 
each  step.  But  we'll  have  to  trust  that 
they're  doing  it  and  not  hold  out  for 
snooping  on  them  in  their  homeland. 

Technology .  War  technology  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  trail.  It's  gone 
about  as  far  as  it  can  go.  Former  Science 
Adviser  to  President  Kennedy.  Dr.  Je- 
rome B.  Wiesner,  maintains  that  neither 
we  nor  the  Soviets  can  make  any  tech- 
nological breakthrough  that  would  give 
one  a  sudden  stranglehold  over  the  other. 
Thus,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  what 
the  Reds  may  be  cooking  up  behind  their 
locked  doors,  and  equally  little  to  hope 
for  from  our  own  innovation  magic.  The 
nuclear  stalemate  is  matched  by  the  tech- 
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nological  one,  and  both  are  due  to  stay 
unbroken. 

NATO.  This  alliance  has  served  its 
purpose,  which  was  to  keep  Western  Eu- 
rope out  of  Stalin's  clutch.  Now  Stalin  is 
gone  and  the  new  Soviet  breed  isn't 
threatening  anyone  in  Europe.  America's 
continuing  military  umbrella  there  is  now 
mostly  an  irritant  to  the  modern  Soviet 
rulers.  They  would  like  to  build  up  peace- 
ful coexistence  with  us,  but  how  can  they 
do  that  if  we  continue  to  point  guns  at 
them  from  Germany?  We  don't  actually 
have  to  dismantle  NATO  overnight,  but 
we  can  start  bringing  some  of  our  troops 
home.  More  than  that,  we  can  let  West 
Germany  know  we  are  not  going  to  sac- 
rifice a  chance  to  make  permanent  peace 
with  the  Soviets  just  to  keep  her  loyal  to 
us,  even  if  that  means  her  divided  coun- 
try can't  be  reunified. 

China  vs.  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  if 
we  don't  quite  believe  the  Soviets  want 
to  turn  peaceful  toward  us,  their  quarrel 
with  Red  China  will  make  them.  Mos- 
cow will  be  so  busy  protecting  itself  from 
the  wild  men  in  Peking  that  it  won't  have 
any  energy  left  for  fighting  us,  too.  In 
fact,  the  smart  thing  for  us  would  be  to 
make  some  kind  of  deal  with  them 
against  the  Chinese.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  equally  smart  for  us  to  go  on  "building 
bridges"  of  trade,  cultural  contacts,  etc., 
with  the  other  European  Reds,  so  that 
the  whole  Red  bloc  will  continue  to  split 
into  many  parts.  But  to  do  all  this,  we 
must  take  our  troops  out  of  Europe  so 
that  we'll  be  believed  by  them. 

Payoff.  The  payoff  for  basing  our  pol- 
icy on  these  assumptions  would  be  peace. 
At  a  minimum,  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR  will  shed  some  of  their  huge  bur- 
den of  armaments.  At  a  maximum,  we'll 
both  move  toward  disarmament.  The  key 
point  is,  both  will  stop  fearing  each  other 
and  start  working  on  what  critics  like 
J.  David  Singer  call  the  real  guarantee 
of  peace — a  properly  organized  world 
order.  If  we  can  get  that  going,  the  gam- 
ble on  trust  will  have  paid  off  handsome- 
ly. It  is  at  least  worth  taking. 

THERE  WE  HAVE  the  main  structure  of 
the  argument  for  a  soft  policy  toward 
Russia.  And  peace,  as  they  say  in  elec- 
tion campaigns,  is  a  hard  thing  to  run 
against.  No  one,  least  of  all  Kintner, 
faults  the  noble  vision  in  the  end  prod- 
uct. Then  why  won't  he  buy  the  whole 
chain  of  reasoning  that  leads  up  to  it? 
Where  is  the  catch? 

The  catch,  he  says,  is  in  one  simple 
question.  What  if,  in  his  words,  "The 
Soviets  are  not  playing  the  same  game 
with  the  same  rules  .  . .  (but  are)  playing 
with  different  rules  or  attempting  to 
change  both  the  game  and  the  rules?" 

Is  it  all  right  for  the  confirmed  "pet- 
ters"  to  scoff  at  that  question  and  wave 
it  off  as  irrelevant?  If  that's  what  Russia 


is  doing,  it  is  the  most  relevant  part  of 
the  picture. 

And  what  of  our  government  when  it 
buys  a  little  of  the  hard  policy  and  a  little 
of  the  soft,  to  bet  on  deterrence  without 
a  strong  defense?  It  is  saying  that  the 
Soviets  will  be  deterred,  that  deterrence 
will  not  fail.  In  that,  Kintner  says,  it  is 
way  out  on  a  limb.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment may  be  right,  in  which  case  we're 
safe.  If  it  is  wrong,  we're  dead.  That  kind 
of  an  assumption  is  not  reliable  enough 
to  base  policy  upon,  especially  when  it 
means  voluntarily  abandoning  a  50-year 
superiority  which  has  up  to  now  kept  us 
from  all-out  war  with  the  USSR. 

Kintner  regards  the  risk  as  too  big  to 
take  because  the  government's  deter- 
rence, like  the  "petters'  "  disarmament 
proposals,  stands  largely  on  guesses 
about  Soviet  intentions. 

IF  THERE  were  only  two  possible 
guesses,  fine.  But  a  third  guess  has 
justification  in  Soviet  history  and  in  the 
Soviet  arms  buildup. 

Guess  #  1  is  that  the  Soviets  don't  in- 
tend violence  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  for  them.  The  "petters" 
propose  a  U.S.  policy  to  match  it. 

Guess  #2  is  that  the  Soviets  are  dan- 
gerous, but  will  be  deterred  by  our  strike- 
back  power.  Our  government  has  a  pol- 
icy to  match  it. 

But  Guess  #3  is  that  the  Reds  intend 
to  apply  all  the  heat  possible,  including 
nuclear  war  if  they  can  outmaneuver  our 
deterrence  efforts.  We  have  no  policy  to 
cover  this  deadliest  of  the  guesses. 

With  260  pages  available  in  his  book, 
Kintner  spells  out  the  third  possibility  in 
lucid  detail.  We  can  compress  his  reason- 
ing to  our  space  if  we  adopt  a  device  of 
our  own  (not  Kintner's).  Let's  suppose 
that  America  sticks  to  a  military  posture 
that  ranges  anywhere  from  (1)  Mc- 
Namara's  reliance  on  the  "second  strike," 
with  a  questionable  defense,  to  (2)  the 
disarmament  proposals  of  the  soft-line 
advocates.  Now  suppose  we  wake  up  in 
some  tomorrow  to  find  that  the  Soviets 
have  launched  a  nuclear  war  against  us. 
Were  they  going  to  launch  it  no  matter 
what  we  did,  or  did  our  policies  invite 
it? 

Imagining  a  Soviet-launched  nuclear 
war  is  a  profitable  exercise  if  it  sheds  light 
on  the  validity  of  our  present  thinking. 
The  French  could  have  profited  in  WW2 
from  imagining  a  German  attack  around 
the  Maginot  line. 

So  now  it  is  the  future  and  the  Soviets 
have  chosen  to  strike.  We  can't  debate 
their  intentions  any  more.  The  question 
is  simply:  "Did  we  miscalculate  and  if 
so,  where?" 

Now  we  look  back  at  the  "soft"  argu- 
ments in  reverse  order. 

Payoff.  The  situation  leading  directly 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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to  the  payoff  of  war,  not  peace,  was  this: 
The  Reds  matched  the  United  States 
in  the  number  of  intercontinental  mis- 
siles and  were  IO-to-1  ahead  of  us  in  de- 
liverable punch.  They  had  bomber 
planes,  an  anti-missile  missile  defense,  a 
system  of  shelters  for  civiUans.  The  U.S. 
had  nothing  to  compare.  "A  massive  first 
strike  directed  mainly  against  counter- 
force  targets  (missile  sites,  airfields, 
ships,  naval  bases,  etc.)  in  the  United 
States  might  permit  the  Soviets  ...  to 
ride  out  a  U.S.  second  strike  (with  what 
is  left)  and  thus  open  up  a  'win'  option 
for  the  Soviet  Union,"  Kintner  notes. 

The  Reds  did  not  necessarily  throw 
the  book  at  us  right  off.  Their  Chairman 
could  have  gotten  on  the  hot  line  to 
Washington  to  tell  the  U.S.  President: 
"Look,  Mr.  President,  my  advisers  and 
I  have  decided  that  you  must  get  out  of 
Berlin  (or  Vietnam,  Korea  or  some  other 
place) .  If  you  don't  agree  and  start  mov- 
ing within  X  minutes,  your  three  biggest 
cities  will  be  hit  by  our  missiles." 

Or,  believing  the  U.S.  would  consider 
this  a  bluff,  they  may  have  pounced  on 
Berhn  (or  Hamburg)  first,  then  called 
up  Washington.  Or,  as  a  third  option, 
they  may  have  actually  "taken  out"  one 
U.S.  city  and  at  the  same  moment  of 
launch  called  Washington  to  say:  "We 
are  obliterating  Richmond,  or  Dallas,  in 
exactly  X  minutes.  If  you  strike  back, 
we  will  wipe  out  all  the  rest  of  your 
cities.  But  if  you  don't,  we  are  prepared 
to  sit  down  with  you  and  discuss  all  out- 
standing disagreements  between  us  (on 
our  terms,  of  course)." 

BEFORE  REVIEWING  the  rest  of  our 
"soft  policy"  assumptions  to  see  if 
they  helped  bring  on  the  attack,  suppose 
that  the  U.S.  does  fight — as  Kintner  is 
sure  it  will.  According  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  if  the  enemy  chose  a  full  first 
strike,  his  initial  blow  has  killed  1 20  mil- 
lion Americans  and  destroyed  half  our 
missiles  on  their  pads.  The  surviving  70 
million  Americans  are  pulling  themselves 
together  while  their  remaining  missiles 
are  fired.  Theoretically,  this  should  kill 
120  million  Soviet  citizens. 

However,  certain  things  the  Reds  have 
been  counting  on,  because  we  ceded 
them  superiority,  may  cut  back  the 
power  of  "Second  Strike"  very  much. 
The  super-powered  Red  warheads  have 
literally  smothered  far  more  U.S.  mis- 
siles than  we  had  figured  on.  The  orbit- 
ing Soviet  space  battlewagon  SCRAG 
has  sent  out  blasts  that  have  thrown  the 
U.S.  communication  network  for  the 
missiles  into  chaos.  A  quarter  or  a  half 
of  our  surviving  missile  commands  don't 
get  the  order  to  pull  the  switch.  The  So- 
viet anti-missile  missiles  decoy,  confuse 
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and  shoot  down  many  of  the  U.S.  "Sec- 
ond Strike"  missiles  that  do  get  under 
way.  Soviet  surface  and  underwater  anti- 
submarine ships  clobber  many  of  our 
Polaris  subs  before  they  can  strike.  They 
have  secretly  made  a  new  breakthrough 
in  anti-submarine  warfare.  With  a  new 
system  they  have  tracked  our  subs  from 
home  base  and  never  lost  them.  The  So- 
viet people  mostly  disappear  into  their 
shelters,  and  at  least  some  withstand  the 
U.S.  missiles  that  do  get  through.  On 
these  expectations,  which  our  policy 
made  reasonable  to  them,  they  based 
their  attack. 

Even  if  we  do  strike  back  in  the  full 
force  planned  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  the  120  million  Soviet  people 
lie  dead,  we  were  wrong.  As  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Paul  Nitze  once  observed, 
killing  people  is  not  the  point  of  deter- 
rence. Convincing  the  enemy  not  to 
launch  his  missiles  is.  The  soft  U.S.  pol- 
icy failed  to  convince.  By  definition,  if 
we  fail  to  deter,  all  we  get  is  revenge. 

WHERE  DID  WE  GO  wrong  in  the  rest 
of  the  soft  line  now  becomes  the 
Monday-morning  question.  Let  us  find 
out  with  Kintner  as  we  go  back  over  the 
trail: 

China  vs.  Soviets.  We  may  have  been 
right  in  thinking  that  Moscow  saw  Red 
China  as  enemy  #  1 .  But  we  were  wrong 
in  believing  she  would  make  China  her 
#  1  target.  On  the  contrary,  she  decided 
she  could  not  confront  China  for  the 
world  Red  leadership  until  the  U.S.  was 
safely  disposed  of.  That  made  us,  not 
the  Chinese,  her  first  order  of  business. 
Far  from  giving  us  a  kind  of  unearned 
safety  bonus,  the  China-Soviet  split  prac- 
tically guaranteed  the  exact  opposite. 
"First  America,  then  China"  could  be 
the  meaning  of  the  present  massive  So- 
viet arming,  if  we  want  to  play  guessing 
games. 

NATO.  In  the  showdown,  NATO  of 
course  was  useless  to  us.  The  allies  had 
neither  the  weapons  nor  the  will  to  fight. 
Over  the  years  General  De  Gaulle's 
warnings  had  taken  deep  root  in  Euro- 
pean minds.  The  United  States  will  not 
defend  you.  It  is  interested  only  in  its 
own  skin  and  will  trade  off  your  interests 
to  the  Russians  for  anything  it  can  get. 

Everyone  knew  De  Gaulle  had  his  own 
personal  peeves  with  the  Americans.  But 
Europe  couldn't  discount  his  bias,  be- 
cause everything  Washington  had  done 
before  the  payoff  seemed  to  justify  his 
warnings  not  to  depend  on  America. 
From  President  Kennedy's  time  on,  we 
played  down  the  importance  of  our  nu- 
clear retaliation  to  safeguard  Europe  and 
talked  instead  about  more  "conven- 
tional" strength.  Europe  read  that  as 


Sure  beats  smoking! 


their  foot  soldiers,  their  tankmen,  their 
fliers.  Secretary  McNamara  called  it  "be- 
ing flexible,"  but  Europeans  saw  it  as 
"you  fight  while  we  palaver  with  Mos- 
cow." The  missiles  the  Americans  took 
out  of  Italy  and  Turkey  may  have  been 
obsolete,  but  their  departure  gave  West- 
ern Europeans  a  queasy  sense  of  naked- 
ness. With  the  750  Soviet  IRBM's  still 
towering  over  them,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion,  when  they  had  to  (as  Kint- 
ner  puts  it),  that  "the  United  States  ap- 
peared willing  to  sacrifice  European  se- 
curity arrangements  in  order  to  safe- 
guard its  own." 

After  the  payoff  we  could  see  that  the 
United  States  traded  allies  for  peace  and 
wound  up  with  neither. 

Technology.  At  showdown  time,  the 
Reds,  by  trying,  had  developed  surprise 
weapons.  The  Americans  didn't  have 
them,  it  turned  out,  simply  because  they 
decided  not  to  look  for  them.  Dr.  Wies- 
ner's  claim  that  there  isn't  much  left  to 
invent  in  war  technology  may  satisfy  us, 
but  the  Soviets  haven't  gotten  his  mes- 
sage. One  of  their  leading  physicists, 
Peter  Kapitza,  is  quoted  by  Kintner  as 
saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "satura- 
tion" in  scientific  discovery,  and  that  "in 
the  very  near  future  many  discoveries 
will  be  made  which  will  increase  our  con- 
trol over  nature  and  put  new  strength  in 
our  hands." 

WHETHER  Wiesner  or  Kapitza  is 
right,  the  fact  remains  that  as  of 
1966  the  Soviet  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  was  at  least  equal  to  ours. 
Meanwhile  the  Soviet  effort  was  increas- 
ing, while  the  American  one  was 
throttled  down  and  coasting. 

Power.  Our  power  may  have  been 
"provocative"  to  the  Reds — there's  no 
doubting  their  dislike  of  it.  But  it  was 
also  mighty  persuasive,  until  we  allowed 
it  to  be  eroded.  What  we  failed  to  rec- 
ognize was  that  power  and  persuasion 
are  not  opposites,  but  in  an  international 
world  without  law  they  are  mates.  We 
made  a  dilemma  for  ourselves,  believ- 
ing that  weapons  are  evil  in  nature,  while 
talk  is  good.  The  Reds  never  had  that 
dilemma.  They  always  understood  that 
it  is  not  "power  versus  persuasion"  but 
"power  to  persuade."  That  permitted 
them  to  play  cynically  and  with  great  ef- 
fect on  our  uneasiness  about  owning  so 
many  doomsday  weapons,  while  keeping 
their  own  intact. 

Nuclear  war.  We  were  wrong  in  think- 
ing nuclear  war  was  "irrational"  for 
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them.  We  might  have  been  right  in  as- 
suming that  Moscow  did  not  intend  to 
go  to  nuclear  war,  but  we  were  all 
wrong  in  why  we  thought  she  wouldn't. 
In  the  view  backward  from  the  rubble, 
it  is  obvious  that  she  sought  "the  fruits 
of  expansion  while  minimizing  the  risks 
of  nuclear  war."  Minimizing,  not  fore- 
swearing. If  there  was  some  miscalcula- 
tion and  nuclear  war  did  come,  she 
would  be  ready.  In  her  vocabulary  there 
was  no  such  word  as  "unthinkable." 

This  was  more  than  just  a  willingness 
to  suffer  a  lot  of  casualties  if  things  went 
wrong.  The  point  is,  nuclear  war  was 
"rational"  for  the  Reds.  They  had  a  set 
of  rules  for  waging  it  either  as  a  threat 
(as  in  Cuba)  or  as  an  actuality  in  the  fu- 
ture. Nuclear  war  became  to  them  one 
more  tool  of  conflict,  like  trade  or  propa- 
ganda or  diplomacy  or  guerrilla  war  or 
street  demonstrations.  They  had  made 
no  distinction  between  "war"  and 
"peace,"  as  Americans  did.  Both  to  them 
were  part  of  their  basic  law  of  world  life 
— conflict  with  the  "capitalists."  Any- 
thing that  was  part  of  conflict  was  "ra- 
tional." So,  given  the  right  conditions  for 
them,  nuclear  war  had  been  no  exception 
all  along.  Conditions  were  never  "right" 
until  Uncle  Sam  watched  them  grow 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  The  only 
question  had  been  how  to  get  ahead  in 
atomic  war  and  stay  ahead,  how  to  man- 
age it  properly,  like  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  conflict  arsenal. 

Basic  political  assumption.  We  are 
now  back  to  the  starting  point.  We  made 
a  wrong  political  judgment  about  the  So- 
viets. We  said  they  would  do  thus-and-so 
in  such-and-such  a  situation.  They  did 
the  opposite,  and  all  the  strategic  plans 
we  made  based  on  our  forecasts  of  how 
they  would  act  therefore  didn't  work. 

BUT  let's  return  to  the  present  with 
Kintner.  Our  real  mistakes  are  not 
in  doing  our  best  to  guess  what  they'll 
do,  but  in  betting  our  lives  on  our 
guesses.  We  do  have  to  keep  trying  to 
outguess  them,  but  no  one,  Kintner  ob- 
serves, can  claim  to  read  anyone's  fu- 
ture for  sure. 

It  always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
a  mistake  to  base  strategic  planning  on 
any  assumption  about  what  an  enemy 
will  do.  There  is  only  one  basis  for  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  force  a  country 
builds — the  enemy's  capabilities.  The 
only  assumption  that  is  valid  is  that  he 
intends  to  use  what  he  has  against  you  if 
he  gets  the  chance.  He  may  or  may  not 
be  planning  mayhem,  but  don't  try  to 
find  out  by  tossing  away  any  of  your  own 
capabilities. 

Even  if  we  should  be  so  reckless  as 
to  bet  our  lives  on  what  we  may  think 
the  Kremlin  leaders  will  do  in  this  or 
that  situation,  what  Kremlin  leaders  are 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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ts    able.   Diploma   given.   Job   help.  Thon- 
sands  of  successful  graduates.  OUR  4.">(h 
■i'EAR!  Send  now  for  big  new  ilUisitnicd 
No  obligration.   G.I.  Appi-oved. 


FREE  catal 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 

 Dept.  A-91,  Toledo.  Ohio  43004  

HCCOMIOHS*  Big  Discounts 

ftEW  ELECTRONIC  MODELS 
SAVE  1/2  42  "New  Sound" 
Electronic.  Standard  mod- 
ele.  Amplifiers.  Famous 
Makes.  Try  before  you 
buy  —  5-Day  Trial.  Easy 
Terms,  Trade-ins.  Money 
Back  Guarantee.  Free  Cat- 
alogs,  Price  List.  Write: 


5535  W. 
|0.    III.  60641 


rporatit 


of 


Belmont,  Dept. 


f^prfcglGAME  SUPPLIES 


Automatic  Cardi,  Marker  Cordi,  Electric 
Blowori,  Flashboardi,  Throwoway  Sheets  or 
Ticket!,  Cagei,  Balli,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundredi  of  idea*  for  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES.  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
clude name  t  oddreu  of  your  organization. 

The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  404,    BOX  1178,  ENGIEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion:  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch,  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  100  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  707  L.  ELMIRA.  N.  Y.  14902 


Si;(Ml(MSf 


Now  you  may  get  the  money  you  need  .  .  . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
privacy.  No  co-signers  needed.  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANY  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  you 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
privacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  today. 
No  Obligation. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO..  Dept  M  092 
410  KllpaUIck  BIdg., Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 

FdIAL  finance  CO.,  Dept.  M-092~ 
1 410  Kilpatrlck  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nabr. 68102 

■  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 

Cash    30  Monthly 
You  Get  Paymentt 

$104.65 

15.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Cnh  31 
You  Get  ( 

>  Monthly 
■aymentt 

liMU 

$33.00 

40.00 

NO  AGENT  I 
WILtCALL  I 


..Zip  Code  


I  Address  

I  City  State 

I  Amount  you  want  to  borrow  (  

LEG! ON  MAGAzTneT  DECEMBER  196?" 
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HAS  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY  THREAT  ENDED?  est  cost  depends  on  the  Reds  themselves 

 (Continued  from  page  53)   changing,  "evolving"  away  from  their 

we  talking  about?  Leaders  in  Russia  can  comes  out  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  The  belligerent  aims  of  the  past,  deciding  that 
change  in  a  day.  If  we  bet  at  all,  it  should  cities,  the  polluted  air  and  waterways,  ^^^y  ^^^^  *°  United  States  m 
be  with  plans  that  we  can  change  in  a  the  clogged  highways  and  a  dozen  other  some  kind  of  live-and-let-live  rules, 
day,  and  not  those  that  need  five  or  1 5  urgent  problems  are  also  on  its  money  His  argument  is  that  before  the  Reds 
years'  leeway.  Prof.  Roman  Kolkowicz,  list.  But  the  security  question  is  one  of  will  join  the  U.S.,  they  must  first  concede 
of  Hunter  College,  formerly  with  the  survival.  Survival  cannot  be  fudged  with  that  they  can't  lick  us.  Trade  and  talk 
RAND  Corporation,  has  a  warning  for  guesswork  about  what  will  or  will  not  and  good  manners  will  get  us  nowhere  if 
those  who  want  us  to  bet  on  Kosygin  and  deter  a  foreign  adversary  with  a  record  we  drop  our  m.ilitary  guard  even  to  a 
his  circle.  In  his  1967  book,  "The  Soviet  of  assault  and  battery  like  the  Soviets'.  slight  degree.  Inside  their  own  family 
Military  and  the  Communist  Party"  If  we  must  have  what  the  critics  shudder-  councils,  that  will  only  look  like  a  temp- 
( Princeton  University  Press),  Professor  ingly  call  "overkill"  to  make  sure  they  tation.  It  will  encourage  those  Red  fa- 
Kolkowicz  offers  this  sober  reminder:  won't  try  anything,  remember  that  in  natics  who  want  a  military  showdown 
"The  voice  of  the  military  is  again  their  figuring  there  is  no  such  word.  with  the  U.S.,  and  frustrate  the  more  re- 
being  heard  [in  the  Soviet  Union],  and  Kintner  will  probably  not  change  alistic  ones  who  argue  that  challenging 
the  party  leaders  are  submitting  to  the  many  minds  that  are  already  made  up  the  U.S.  is  inviting  Red  catastrophe, 
need  to  satisfy  the  military's  pride  and  about  Soviet  intentions.  Neither  the  con- 
some  of  its  demands.  Though  they  [the  firmed  "petters"  nor  the  confirmed  Tn  the  long  run,  if  Kintner  is  right, 
party  leaders]  may  well  believe  the  policy  "swatters"  will  buy  his  conception  of  de-  J_  costly  outlays  on  a  strategic  superi- 
of  detente  [understanding  with  the  West]  terrence.  To  the  first  it  is  just  so  much  ority  over  the  Reds  now  will  be  the 
to  be  the  most  desirable  course  for  the  more  warmongering.  To  the  second,  even  cheapest  in  money  terms — to  say  nothing 
Soviet  Union,  they  may  be  forced  by  in-  leaving  the  first  punch  to  the  Soviets  of  the  protection  they  will  give.  Further- 
ternal  pressures  to  take  a  firmer  line.  In  sounds  like  more  appeasement  of  a  dead-  more,  a  wide  strategic  edge  is  the  only 
the  internal  politics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ly  enemy.  cover  behind  which  it  is  safe  to  try  all  the 
especially  under  a  collective  leadership.  They  aren't  the  ones  he  is  writing  to,  other  attempts  to  ease  relations, 
the  military  is  a  formidable  institution,  however.  His  audience  is  that  vast  part  This  trip  up  and  down  the  trail  of  sup- 
whose  needs  and  demands  must  be  con-  of  the  American  people  who  don't  know  posings  is  one  way  of  thinking  about 
sidered."  what  to  think.  But  he  is  especially  talking     the  problems  and  the  bewildering  deci- 

to  the  policy  makers,  with  whose  aims  he     sions  they  call  for.  Its  conclusion  is 

GENERALS  may  be  either  more  cau-  basically  sympathizes.  Like  them,  he     "Don't  pet,  don't  swat.  Handle  with  ex- 

tious  or  more  reckless  than  civili-  wants  to  live  with  the  Reds,  not  try  to     treme  care."  Even  if  you  disagree  after- 

ans.  Either  way  you  slice  it,  that  still  wipe  them  out  in  a  new  world  war.  And,     wards,  the  trip  is  well  worth  making, 

leaves  you  out  in  left  field  if  you  base  he  does  not  want  to  see  this  country     Kintner's  book  should  be  read  by  every 

your  long-range  policy  on  what  Kosygin  spend  itself  broke  buying  security.  There-     American  who  is  not  satisfied  that  he  al- 

may  do  only  to  find  that  you  must  deal  fore,  he  agrees  that  security  at  the  light-     ready  has  all  the  answers.        the  end 

with  Marshal  Andrey  Antonovich   

Grechko,  the  Soviet  defense  minister.  STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT  AND  CIRCULATION 

Almost    as    mistaken    is    our    govern-  (Act  of  October  23.  1962;  Section  4369.  Title  39,  United  States  Code) 

ment  s  present  reluctance  to  live  with  Its  ^       ,          ^  ^ 

.        ..                         11         J    i_  IJate  of  filing:  September.  1967.  given.) 

own  logic.  Since  it  has  not  swallowed  the  2   Title   of   Publication-   THE  AMERICAN       The  American  Legion,  700  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 

whole  argument  of  the  "petters,"  it  does  legion   magazine.  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 

°                       .      ^                     .  3.  Frequency  of  issue:  Monthly.  8.  Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 

base  its  present  planning  on  the  pOSSlbll-  4    Location  of  known  office  of  publication-  1100       security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or 

itv  that  the  Soviets  mav  strike  anvwav  West    Broadway,    Louisville,    Kentucky    40201      "ipre  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or 

Iiy  inai  me  :50VieiS  may  SiriKC  anyway.  (Jei^erson  County).  other  securities:  None. 

It  also  concedes  the  first  swing  to  them.  5.  Location  of  the  headquarters  or  general  busi-  9.  Paragraphs  7  and  8  include,  in  cases  where 

Kintner  agrees  to  that.  An  "open  society"  ^^^'^.^LX^t^t'JZ  S  ofThe^^erpT,;;  ^t^^s^^l^ 

like  ours  could  not  conceivably  plan  and  6  Nam'es  and  addre'sses  of  publisher,  editor,  ^^^^^^^^^  "i^^^l^^ 
execute  a  Pearl  Harbor  against  the  So-  ana  managing  editor^  7,„p-f,,  a„„„„„  the  statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the 
,  J  o  -1  Publisher:  James  F.  O  Neil,  720  Fifth  Avenue.  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
VietS.  A  Second  Strike  strategy,  how-  •  I^ew  \ork,  New  \ork  10019.  cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
ever   niitnmitienllv  reniiires  a  u/iHe  mar  Editor:  Robert  B.  Pitkin,  720  Fifth  Avenue,       holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 

ever,  automatically  requires  a  wide  mar-  n^^^.  y^^^^^        y^^,^  j^Qiy  ^^^^  i^^^^^     ^i^^  company  as  trustees,  hold 

gin  of  superiority.  If  the  United  States  Managing  Editor:  None.  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 

,      r         ^  ,           -11                      e  ^-  'J"  "er  (//  owned  b\  a  corporation .  its  name       of  a  bona  fide  owner.  Names  and  addresses  of 

won  t  begin  to  ngnt  until  a  large  part  of  and  address  mnst  be  stated  and  a/so  immediately      individuals  who  are  stockholders  of  a  corporation 

its  fnrpes  line  heen  HectrnveH    it  eannnt  tJicren nder   the   names   and   addresses   of  stock-       which  itself  is  a  stockholder  or  holder  of  bonds, 

ll^  i«Ji(„cs  iiab  uccii  ucsuuycu,  ii  i^diuiUL  Uolders  ozvning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of      mortgages  or  other  securities  of  the  publishing 

settle  for  equality  in  the  number  of  mis-  total  amonnt  of  stock,  if  not  owned  by  a  corpora-      corporation  have  been  included  in  paragraphs  7 

.,             f      1              I                 U  tU       th  tion,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individnal      and  8  when  the  interests  of  such  individuals  are 

sues,  or  lor  less  nuclear  puncn  tnan  tney  owners  mnst  be  given,  if  owned  by  a  partnership       equivalent  to   1   percent  or  more  of  the  total 

Dack    That  is  also  Whv  we  need  a  de-  °''  "ther  nnineorporated  firm,  its  name  and  ad-       amount  of  the  stock  or  securities  of  the  pulilishing 

"       ■                                  ■'  dress,  as  well  as  that  of  each  individnal  must  be  corporation. 

fense,  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  strike  back. 

Whether  or  not  that  defense — the  anti-  No.' Copi^es  Single  issue 

missile  missiles  and  the  shelters — returns  Each  issue  During  Nearest  To 

Preceding  iilmg  Date 

doUar-for-dollar  protection  is  not  the  12  Months 

point.  If  it  saves  even  a  few  lives  or  mis-  a.'  Total  No.  Copies  Printed  (Net  Press  Run)    2,556,932  2,583,207 

sile  bases,  it  helps  tilt  the  balance  of  b.  Paid  (Tircuiation                   ,  ^  . 

,     ,      ,  1-  Sales  Through  Dealers  and  Carriers, 

Strength   back  our  way  in   the  enemy  S  Street  \'endors  and  Counter  Sales    None  None 

^   ;^..;„*;^,o               tU^t                     "^^t^^  2.  Mail    Subscriptions    2,520,115  2,560,589 

calculations.    And   that   is   what     deter-  ^   ^otal  Paid  Circulation   2:520,115  2;560,589 

renrp"  is  reallv  all  about  D-  Free  Distribution  (including  samples)  by  Mail, 

•'^                   "  Carrier  or  Other  Means    14,567  12,818 

Our    government    is    understandably  E.  Total  Distribution  (sum  of  C  ami  D)    2,534,682  2,573,407 

J        I-.. I                        •.  F.  Office  l^se,  Left-Over,  Unaccounted,  Spoiled 

trying  to  spend  as  little  money  as  it  can  ^fter  Printing   22,250  9,800 

on  everything.  Security  is  not  the  only  G.  Total  (sum  of' E  and  f— should  equai  net  press  ,  „, 

•'                                   u-  u     f          II  shown  m  A)    2,556,932  2.58j,207 

demand  on  its  treasury,  which  after  all  j  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above  are  correct  and  complete.  James  F.  O'Neil 
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WAKE  UP  TO  MUSIC  with  cordless  clock- 
radio  alarm  in  brass-trimmed  genuine  pig- 
skin case.  Folds  for  travel  to  7"  x  4"  x 
Fully-transistorized  radio  with  9 
solid  state  power  units  plus  precision 
timepiece.  Uses  one  9  V  battery  (incl.). 
$29.95  ppd.  Niresk,  Inc.,  Dept.  P-RA-2,  210 
S.  DesPlaines  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60606. 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up,  odors,  saves  cost- 
ly pumping  or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  powder 
in  water,  flush.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
6  months'  supply  $3.35;  full  year's  supply 
$6.00,  ppd.  Northel,  Dept.  AL-12,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 


ACCORDIONS.  Save  on  more  than  40 
standard  &  electronic  models.  Famous 
makes.  Big  trade-in  allowance;  easy  terms; 
5-day  home  trial  no  risk  plan.  Valuable 
accessories  free.  Save  on  amplifiers,  too. 
Free  color  catalogs,  price  list.  Write: 
Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A127F, 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 


MEDALS  SHOWCASE 

WITH  ADJUSTABLE  SPACE  BARS 


THE  ACHIEVERS  proudly 
display  their  MEDALS  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT  in  our 
SHOWCASES.  Choice  of 
walnut,  maple,  or  antique 
gold  hand-rubbed  finish. 
Glass  front.  Stands  or 
hangs.  Plush  lining  in 
black  or  any  military 
color.  Name,  dates,  etc. 
engraved— 5t  per  letter. 
INSIGNIA  Of  Army,  Navy, 
USAF  and  all  Corps  en- 
graved—$2.00  ea.  2  for  $3. 

...  or  your  money  back. 

Vi  (9"  X  12")  for  1-7  Medals   $12.95  ppd. 

V3  (12"  X  16")  for  3-30  Medals  ....  15.95  ppd. 
V5  (17"  X  20")  for  10-50  Medals  ..  20.95  ppd. 

AWA  R  D  MAKER  ?!^'si^e"t  ,1°  ^^iVa 


St  be  DELIGHTED 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  Stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.34-W,Rochelle,  III. 


M'GREGOR 

GOfS 


FOR  TALL  OR  BIG  MEN  ONLY 

McGregor  Jackets,  Slacks,  Sweaters  ...  all  extra  long. 
Dress,  Sport  Shirts  with  bodies  4"  longer,  sleeves  to  38. 
Also  80  SMART  SHOE  STYLES  in  Sizes  10  AAA  to  16  EEE. 
Hush  Puppies,  Boots,  Dress,  Sport,  Casual  shoes.  Mail 
only.  100%  Guaranteed.  Send  for  FREE  80  Page  CATALOG. 
KING-SIZE,  Inc.,  982  Forest  St..  Brockton,  Mass. 


SLIM -master^ 

for  that  slim  youthful  look 

Takes  years  off  your  figure  in  seconds!  Pulls 
stomach  up  and  in.  Wide,  no-roll  abdominal  panel, 
flat,  foam  rubber  back  pad  supports  back,  eases 
minor  aches  &  pains  of  backstrain.  Unique  design 
prevent'^  riding  or  slipping.  Cool  mesh  detachable 
pouch.  An  amazing  value  at  $6.95.  Send  waist  size. 
Guaranteed  to  slim  your  appearance  or  money 
back  if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days.  Add  35t 
postage.  PIPER  BRACE,  Department  AL-127A,  811 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


18 


.95 


AMERICAN  WELDERS,  Inc. 
Depl.  L,  Osage  Beach,  Mo.  65065 


HEAVY  DUTY-ARC  WELDER  $ 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ONLY 

1967  Arc  Welder,  works  cm  110  volt  house  line.  No  experience  nece-ssary.  Braze* 
solder,  cut  or  weld  any  metal  up  to  ^4"  thick.  Generates  up  to  10.000  degrees  of 
heat.  NothioE  else  to  buy,  complete  with  12  ft.  heavy  duty  power  cable,  1/16"  and 
H  "  welding  and  brazing  rods,  helmet  and  instructions.  Order  on  10  day  money  back 
trial.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $3.00  pay  S15.95  plus 
C.O.D.  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  $18.95  and  we  pay  postage.  Over 
.500,000  now  in  use.  Direct  from  factory. 

Do  Not  confuse  thit  new  I  mprovod  wolder  with  other  units  selling  for 
less.  This  is  an  American  made,  heavy  duty,  deluxe  model. 


Goodbye  RUPTURE  Misery 

COMFO-TRUSS  gives  amazing,  instant  relief  from  dis- 
comfort of  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Patented.  Weighs 
3'/2  oz.  Body  belt  of  soft,  perforated-for-coolness  foam 
rubber.  No  laces,  no  snaps  —  quick,  one-buckle  adjust- 
ment. Foam  rubber  pad.  Washable.  Right,  Left,  $4.98; 
double,  $6.98 — plus  25c  postage.  Send  measurement 
around  lower  abdomen  to  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-127C, 
809  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  ser- 
vice to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 
Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  number 
along  with  your  address. 


The  unique  non-profit  placemenf  agency 
...specialists  in  disabled  personnel 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Header's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
$12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
$37;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $29.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE   CHART   &    120   PAGE   FULL  COLOR 

JEWELRY   CATALOG.      TEN  day  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

j^^Q^^^n  Lapidary  Company  Dept.  AL-82 
511  E.IST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9,  N.  Y. 


500  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS 

50c 

USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  500  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code? 
Add  100  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for 
free  catalog  5512-2  Drake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  80901 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Well,  what  kind  of  a  topless  did  you  expect?" 


THF,  AMKIUCAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


LESSON  WELL  LEARNED 

A  bookkeeping  teacher  frequently  lectured  her  students  on  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  their  personal  checking  accounts  in  order. 

"An  overdrawn  account  is  inexcusable,"  she  repeatedly  drummed  into 
them. 

One  clay  the  inevitable  happened.  She  received  a  notice  from  her  bank 
that  her  account  was  overdrawn.  Penciled  lightly  across  one  corner  were 
the  words:  "Hi,  Teach!" 

Jim  Henry 

CROW  BAIT  CLOTHES 

"Seems  like  I've  been  findin'  an  awful  lot  of  dead  crows  in  the 
fields  lately,"  a  farmer  remarked  to  his  neighbor.  "Could  somebody 
be  poisonin'  'em?" 

"Nothin'  like  that,"  chuckled  his  neighbor.  "You  see,  Jed  Zilch 
down  the  road  made  a  scarecrow  out  of  the  crazy  duds  his  boy 
brought  home  from  college  .  .  .  and  the  birds  have  been  laughin' 
themselves  to  death!" 

F.  G.  Kernan 

WHAT  DID  NOAH  DO? 

A  teacher  asked  her  first-grade  class  how  Noah  spent  his  time  on  the 
ark.  As  there  was  no  response  from  the  class  she  prompted:  "Do  you 
suppose  he  did  a  lot  of  fishing?" 

"What!"  answered  one  six-year-old.  "With  only  two  worms?" 

Margaret  A.  Chapman 

"MODERN  DAY  OBSERVATION" 
Staring  at  a  group  of  teen-agers  that  had  just  passed  by,  one  woman 
said  to  another,  "You  know  .  .  .  I'm  constantly  amazed  at  these  young 
things  with  their  fancy  hairdos  and  skin-tight  pants.  And,  you  know, 
the  girls  are  even  worse!" 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 


HELLO,  LUNG  LOVERS! 

Is  there  a  solution  for  pollution 
Short  of  auto  execution. 
Motorist  electrocution. 
Or  industry  redistribution? 

How  can  we  get  absolution 
^  From  our  foul-aired  destitution? 

Should  we  push  for  prosecution? 
Demand,  from  smokestacks,  restitution? 
Exact,  from  polluters,  retribution? 
Put  them  in  an  institution? 

No,  the  solution  for  pollution 
Lies  in  just  plain  evolution: 

Lungs  will  boost  their  contribution 
By  making  up  half  our  constitution. 

While  nose  and  eyes  get  Lilliputian, 

Comes  the  pollution  revolution! 

Joyce  Kircher  Meccinson 

DEFLATER 
Drama  Critic:  Perpetual  first-knifer. 

Dan  Bennett 

WATER  WAY  TO  GO! 

In  the  past  the  old  girl  was  a  pretty  good  boat. 
But  she's  feeling  the  years  in  her  strakes. 
And  finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  float. 
I'm  afraid  that  she's  on  her  last  lakes. 

S.   S.  BlDDLE 

LAST  WORD  ON  MACHINES 
The  ultimate  computer  is  the  one  that'll 
check  on  other  computers.  They'll  call  it 
the  UNIFINK. 

Sam  EwiNC 


"It's  a  letter  from  our  son,  the  lawyer. 
He's  suing  us!" 
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welcome  Gift  Scotch  The  World  Over! 


DEWAR'S 


White  Label 


Dewar's  "White  Label"  always 
receives  a  hearty  welcome,  because 
it's  "the  Scotch  that  never  varies. 
Give  Dewar's  in  the  handsome, 
embossed  gold  gift  package. 

'  4/6  QT. 

(PRICE  MAY  VARV  ACCORDING  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  lAXES) 
86.8  PROOF  •  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  ©  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO..  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


